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The report examines postsecondary developmental 
education for students denied regular admission to the institution. 
Addressed are such concerns as the evolution of developmental 
programs, the effect of developmental programs on the integritv of 
academic institutions, and the futiure of postsecondary developmental 
programs. The report's seven sections discuss the following topics 
and subtopics: (1) the historical perspective of postsecondary 
developmental education (the evolution of developmental programs in 
the united States and the purpose, function, nature, definition and 
ambiguities of such programs); (2) the rationale for developmental 
programs (new target population, projections, arguments on role and 
responsibility, learning deficiencies, experiential deficiencies, and 
standardized placement trends — SAT averages); (3) characteristics of 
postsecondary developmental programs (alternative structures, types 
of interventions, delivery modes, operational models, and the role of 
junior and senior colleges and universities); (4) exemplars and 
problems in the delivery of developmental services (profiles of two 
successful programs, factors of success) personnel, program design, 
general criticisms, and problems); (5) program evaluation 
(assessments of program evaluation, focus and findings, and 
evaluation designs and implications) ; (6) changes in education and 
the challenge to developmental curriculum (including a comparison of 
Sternberg on training intelligence, Feurstein on instrumental 
enrichment, and Lipman on philosophy in the classroom); and (7) 
policy and possibilities for future developmental programs (the role 
of the state in policy, training administrators and faculty, the 
prospective developmental student population, the general prosperity 
of programs, and developmental research)* Contains 139 references. 
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EimamVE SUMMARY 



Developmental programs at tnstitiuicms of higjhCT education 
^[Kompass a variety of OHtf:^ and setvices that are cm- 
duaed to pravi<fe assistance to individiak "who have been 
denied regular admission to the institutic»i because cii failure 
to meet specified admissiwi and pliK:»nent requirem^its 
car because of predirted risk in meeting the requirements 
<rf collet-level ccKjrses, These SCT'ices fcxrus jHlmarily w 
skills in reading, writing, mathematics, and stixiy and t««' 
taking stxategies, as well as pa:sonal adjustmoit and cdier 
affective variables that are critical to success in the college 
curriculum. 

Ikyw Ha:ve Elevekqmieiital Prc^num Evcrfved? 

In response to the needs of die und^i^qiared student, pn> 
gjrams clasafied as "^college prq^ratory" since the mid 18(Xte 
haw served many erf the same goals as thc^ programs that 
have mcM:e recently be^ labeled **^demic develc^ment," 
'learning assistance," or "developmental studies." The change 
in the labeling of prepatatory prc^rams is, to some extent, 
associstted with die change in stuctent pc^ulatioro. Where^ 
socioeconomic stilus, in^^ead erf ability, was odjk the primary 
determinant erf aitenc^iKe art: a ccrflcge cm^ umvan^ty, the stu 
dent pc^u^CKi now admined to ir^tutiexis erf hi^er edu^ 
cation ttirou^ ctevelopmental fHograms cs' tte regular ciir^ 
rkrulum reflects a wide range (rf stati^es in torms of 
edmk: origin, sodoeconcanic ba:hg?rcHind, high sdiod gr^ 
pc^t average, zgs, and career d>^ctives. A majOT fetter in 
this diversity has been admissicms polfcy in resp<xise to soci- 
ety's evolving pareption <rf the role ami value erf higher 
educatic^. 

As a resuk erf die growing diversity among enrollees at post 
seccmdary in^itiAions erf learning, a numbw <rf develq>mental 
{m^gram nrodels have emet^d. Scmie erf these modds aie 
comprehCTslve and »me are specialized. There are at leaa: 
ftnir different types of prt^iam categOTi©: college campus 
tutCHial/remecM, college oimeadi programs, campus assis- 
tance centers, ard crfF campus ii^tnKnion. The ^)ecifk: types 
erf inieivatticMi invoh?e ti^e te^ing/^leaming jKOcess, awn 
seUng, peer si^^XMt, and suf^lem^tal use of media and the 
aits to itevdop stiKfcnts' artkrulaticHi of bask: dolls and the 
s^tesoicHi of tlK)^ skills to varicMJS cmtent areas in the col^ 
lege curriculum. 



of the numerous devek^mental programs aoxiss the 
nation, scvraal can be identified as exemplars in ternis <rf their 
success. Many paigrams. iiiduding those cxmsidered sutxx-Jis 
fill, have enaxintered a variety of problems, howe\w. The 
cx)ntinu(His burdens that these prtjgrams fece include prc*>- 
!«ns erf funding, aaff reawitment and retention, admission 
and placement standards, minority student enrollment, the 
quality of t^s, the relativity of curriculum, -^d pea^ions 
of the ptx)grain. 

Tlie evolution of academic assi^arrce pixigrams can be char- 
attcrized as a pHx^ressi<Mi from service fix- a small segment 
of the tocal population through the use of limited techniques 
and limited funds to service for a YmMd span erf the nati<m*s 
peculation by means of a more cxjhesive and txMnpiehensiw 
effort and the si^xt of regularly buci^ed pn^rams. Bsptax 
diiures for the adminiaratiim of develq?mental iwograms 
vary acrcss injaitutions and states and have ran^ fhmi 16 
millicMi fc^ one state sj^em to f 12 million for cwie univereiiy. 
Approximately 90 percent of all instituiitMis (rf hig^r edu 
tation {Movidc some develc^mental service, at least 30 per- 
cent of the rational peculation in higher educaticm is enrolled 
in some a'^xxt of these services, and 33 percent of in«ituiions 
rcptm having a separate tfepartment or division for devel 
opmental stixlies (x learning centers. 

Postsecondary remedial txiucation and its relationship to 
equity are often perceived to be in conflict with the ttesire 
to maintain high standards and cost efficiency. Although a 
substantial segment of p<^lar t^initm holds tlwt develcp 
mental courses sh<Mild be conducttxl exclusively at the twth 
year, community-ajllege level, prqpcMients of multilevel dis- 
i.nbution of devek^mental services a.»gue that even the best 
institutions in the natitm have "low" students who benefit 
from siKrh services. Seni(M- colleges and univrasities house 
sch(K>ls of education with faculty and grsduate students spe 
cializing in the areas of remedial education and ctninseling, 
wliich are essential to develc^mentaJ programs, -and positive 
results have been rqxMted in evaluatit>ns of services at two^ 
yt-ar, four-year, and univasity levels. MtMeover, two-year ctJ- 
lej^ have often experieruxxl the same prd>lems in tlieir 
elTixts to deliver remedial services as have txher types of 
irwaituiions. 



the littcgffty erf Academk! Instftadonsy 

Pc^uiar cpinicKi often maintsuns ihai develcpmenial pjxigranis 
dilute academic programs, bm jwi^maits of develcf>menta! 
programs aigue ih^ their role is to su^xiit ami enridi the 
r^lar currieulum so tliat mtffc students will suaeed Thas, 
remedial programs are perceived by their supporters as adcii 
ticais to, not rq^lacemenis for, a required ouriculum. 

Poja»xtmdaiy devek^mental progmms have helped to 
fulfill the mission of providing equal educ^icxial t^[^x>rtunity 
In a democr^ic socic^. These programs have [xovided a "la^ 
chance"* Ibr many individuals to obtain wc^hwhile expert 
eiK^ in higher edis^aticM) that will enable them to find mean 
ingfui paiticipaticMi in employment and oOTimuniiy lifit?. 
Where Institudons irf higher education have had to strive to 
maintain a balance between the a:)mf^ititm for ^udent en 
rc)Uments and a standard of excellence, devek^mental pny 
grams have heljxxi to inaease the pool of qualified incx>minfi 
freshmen. Thus, the institution has ^rrved the community 
while serving itself. 

What Is the Fimire for Posteecondary 
Dcvctofwiieiitel P i i^ J M iia? 

Enrollment in <kvelqpm«iiai pa^ams has incnrased in 
recent years^ and the trend will most likely continue into the 
1990s and beyond Observable and projected changes in the 
diversity trf levels of fn-eparedness of high sdiixA gnkluates, 
ax iologkal and technological change, employment trends 
and other demt^raphic bctats will cxmcinue to create edu 
c*ational needs Uiat will require higher edixation's ix)mmii 
ment to develqimental assistance?. 

New prc\x>Uq;e cunriculum axjuirements, new admissicMis 
and plaement ^ndbircis, and new uends in college curric 
ulum will all cTeate awitinuous need fcx ^^ademic suf^m 
of a)llege applicants wht> fall sh<^ meeting the challenge 
of these changes. The prepaiation of teachers and admin 
isttatofs and the i:apaciiy of public policy to address these 
coiKcms will have to be monitcnvd by long term c^^uaiion 
jHOcesses, which will add momentum to the refinement of 
develq^mental progn:ms. 

Emeiiging tha>ries for training intelligence, enhancing intel 
iigence, and using the aj^Hcation of philosof^y to develop 
the an of thinking all hold jpem potential ft)r meeting th<* 




challenges that lie ahead in develc^mental cuiriculum 
v&b^ ctHnpreten^cm, visual/spatial {Mobleni solving, and 
the logic ctf cxMnmunicmion~<TitiGil aspects of basic skills 
tnsrruaic»i and individual ccm^oKX'. 

The impact of devek^ental fHDOgrams will also be jarwig 
thened by admini^r^ive ciaining ft>r developmental per 
MKinel- dinently recognized as a pnority for develq)mental 
educatOTs. The doacMal degjnee program in devdqpmental 
eduction at Granibling University, f<x example, has recently 
incxnpcMBted a specializaticHi in mam^ement in higher edu- 
ction, and institiuicms across the nation have n<^otiated to 
enroll their feculty in this pro-am. Ckxtcnal pro-ams in 
de^k^mental educatkm are also in plac^ ^ «her institu 
ticHis, and national cHganizaticxis have been ^taMidied to 
suppcHt pfX)fessicmal endeavcHS fw dcvelc4>mctital perscmneL 

in rcr^rd to issues of pro^:am recognition, relativity of cur- 
riculum, and the fMO^riiy of learning assignee programs, 
it may be advant^etxis for scmie i^qgrams to be in^x^pcMated 
into standing depaitments sdioc^ on their can^>us. In 
this way, cxjllabwative efl^Mts in research and curriculum 
developmait may be moK easily achieved and, in some cases, 
mcKe ^ibaaniial line-item funding can be coined. Finally, 
if prc^^rams strive to idc^uify sound internal and external eval- 
uaiton procedures, and those procedures are used with objec 
tivity, poJicynrakers and practiiicMicrs will be betto" able to 
make infc^ed and unbiased dectsicHis about the improve- 
ment and directum of devek^>mOTtal programs fw the future- 
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Hktc are two basic issues undeiiying discussions concerning 
SKsckmk: ctevelq>ment {Ktograms a the posrsecoidiry level. 
The ficst is a c^biate the legUm^ (tf higjh^ 
ii^ititfions teving to olfa these types of prc^ams, Thc»e 
who fed iktt acadctnic develofmient px^rams should not 
be pan of postseoMKbiy ediKSttkxi cake an kleali^, nieritO' 
cmic posttkxi thft is htstcxtealiy unsid»tanti2fted Iheir posi- 
tion can be thu^ summarized: ^io studoit j^KHiid who 
is not fully acadonically i»epaied for poslsecc^K^ ediKa 
lioi; it is tile seccMKfary and elemcaitaiy schools* respcMisibiUty 
to ^tequately pK^jare stiKlents to go cm to W 

While this position is admiiaWe, it is not reality bcxmd 
Rist, our natioral secocidiry sdiod system did not cxme into 
existeiK:e iintil nearly 300 years after the fcnimiing of the first 
American coUege. As a aMisequ€aKe, American higl^ edu- 
caskm tes ahvays hsd to help [Mepaie scMie of its students 
to be %::K^icaUy capable for the intellectual rigcH' c^hij^er 
educ^cm. Second, ewn with a n^onal seccmdaiy schwxJ 
system, die quality this syston is so incon^sient Urn it is 
unrealistic to expect tl^ all stiKlmts who are intdlectually 
capable of a po^seccmdaiy ediKStficHi will have recdved sujc- 
quale tfaining. 

Ihe second deb;^e is to wi^ extoit shcnihi an institmitxi 
of hitler educ^cai pcovi(te acac^nk: devd<^>mcnt appc€ 
tuniUes. In the 1950s and into the 1960s, the "revolving ckx>r ' 
phi losof^ whereby stinknts were admitted and th€^ rou 
tinely fimdced (Hrt if they omkki't meet the sK:2demic stznd 
ards. is no longer acceptable in the l^K^ ami will not be 
^rq^aUe in the 1990s. The naic^ral need §o€ a well ediK:aed 
fabOT pool will be so gteat in the 199te that if our naticm is 
to remain eccMiomically viable and competitive, every effort 
will be needed to insure that there is no wa«e of the intel- 
leaual rescxjrces of our yixith The point is not tt^beftbefran 
institution should pl«e rescxirces in academic dewlqMn«it 
SKiivities, bin ui^acacfemic (fcvdopmoit activitcs are ne*: 
ei^ary in cmtar to assist ^uder^ to meet the necessarily ng 
<xous graduation ^amfeunds of our institutic^^. 

In thte repcM, IxHiise Tcmilinscxi, assistant {Mofes^ of resKl 
ing at the Univmity trfGeofgia, ctelineittes the r w conditions 
that n^dce cfe^lc^^nent studies such a compelling issue: 
changii^ student pofnilations, renewed emphasfe cmi civic 
respcmsibility, ic^tifiable learning deficiencies, and £iliing 
^aiKiadi^ed test scores* After i:»x>viding an overview (rf the 
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hisiojy of develq>menial programs she ^>cs on to identify 
character^tcs of pmfipBms, examples of siKxessfiil pragrams, 
and meilKxis of evalu^tng programs. 

As dcmcKiarated by the aitthcx^, when ins^ituttcms carefully 
integrate aoKlemic develqpmait programs within their cur 
riculum, the unnece^ary twxsiois between those who l^ve 
received adequate academic iHep^ratiim and those who have 
nvi cease to an Issue. If this cx)untry is to maintain a strong 
educated citizenry, suf^xt fw develc^mental prc^grams both 
within and exteraal from the institution mu^ be nurtured. 
This mcinc^ph helps to develop such a foundation. 

Jhmaithan Fife 

ProftssOT and Directed* 
ERIC CJearinghouse on Higher Education 
Schtxil of EdiKaticMi and Human IX*vc!t^mcni 
Tlic George Washington University 
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prraoDucnoy 



PoaseccHKiafy devdopmeiual prc^rams designed to assist 
the undkaiwei»red ccrflege a{^lkam have \xea in exisience 
fac mudi longer than is usually adtnowiecfeed Divisitxis or 
(kpaitments currently Mided as "ctevek^mental audies" 
or "leamii^ assistance" by institirtions of higher educ^on 
opoate for the same l»sic {Hitpos« as seivkes ttett were once 
known as "college jwepar^cKy." The j^esence and prdblems 
of umteipnepared stucknts were recognized in sc»ne of the 
most {Mesti^ojs institittt(Xis of higher learning as early as 
the 1860s, Icmg b^MC the emxrfln^t of Worid War II vete- 
rans and the influx of ^iKfcnts genecsoed by deseg^egEttitm. 

This monoip^ describes tte variwis pai^^^ctives on the 
evdittkxi of develqsmental [xograms, their cunent modes 
of c^)erEai(Hi, dieir clients, and the issues suntxiiKling their 
adnUni^rsititxi. The intent is to {itfovide infonmticxi that will 
help answer questicxis related to whether institutions erf 
higji^ educaticMi ^MXild dOSar devdqpmental prc^rams for 
undarxcpared stucteiUs, whether siKh invoh«ement dimin 
ishes tfie jKademic integrity of ttw instituticHi, and the oacnt 
to whkii institirtions s^KHild be invoked in such pHograms 
if they elect to offar develc^Mnental services. 

Tlie literatture mmgJY suggests that the poini of commit 
mem to the in^lememEttkHi a$ ckvelqpm«iial assistance is 
die trend in ac%iemic achievement scoces over the pasn two 
decries— lo» ground has nc« been ftUly retxweaml In 
additicMi, issues of exceUtaice versus equity, junior versus 
senile cdlege admbiistiaticHi cfev<dq[»naual prc^nams, 
and the preparedness fnc^p^am staff said adminimratcxs 
are prominent ccMKems amcff^ devek^jmemal educatore, 
policyn^os, and the general public. These problems are 
sUso explcBttl 

The puipose, function, and n^ure of developmaital pK> 
grams are delineated in the report in orcter to illu'Srate the 
simi^ties tha have existed fix over a caumy. Sfxwfic (fefi 
niticMis oS devek^ental faogranK are tak«i from the lit 
cxaiure to provide pei^)ective on how the roles and functions 
erf tlttae programs have beai viewed o^ the years. "Hie van 
ability erf klmissicai and placem^it standards ejaablirfied by 
coU^^ ami univasities, however, mal^ it impossible to 
arrive at a ct»Klusivc definiticMi of develc^mental i»-c)grams 
in torms of the ctMicept of college-level warik. Rationales for 
the exiSoKe, continuance, and expansitxi of these pnograms 
SBe empimized in a discussion of social and tedmolc^pcal 
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changes as they appiy to advanced populatktfis and ycwng 
adults (Cross 1%1), the level of underpreiwredness amcKig 
coUej^ freshmen (Haidesty 1986), and the pqpuUr ccMx-ep 
tuaiizatioas of devekipmental services (H. A^in 1985; Gonkxi 
1971). 

Although the Faimary puipose poaseamdaiy learning 
assistance services at instituticms of higho- ediMrsaion has 
remained the same fior more than a century, the content and 
scqpe of tiKse .«rvices have tlianged. Whereas prc^w focus 
was once limited to how io-study techniques, basic reading, 
writing, and math skills improvemoit Ime been intxapxMated 
into the thrust of nxjst develq^mental servfces by means of 
diagnosis, jM-escriiitiani, and tutcxial assl<»am-e, ^ich are 
jKxxjmpanied by tXHinseling and peer siq:^xHt to address 
tudinal and seif-mans^emoit variables. The scope <rf services 
in any program may mclude das»roc«n inianKrtkMi, laburatoiy 
tutorials and self paced JKtivities, experiential activities m 
and off campus (e.g., plaj^, poetry readings, }db training), 
and a)mputer monittved feedback on individual progitrss 
(or students fKUticipaUng in the program. 

I>evelt^Mnen^ cxHirses have beai offered at two-year, four- 
year, and university level tnsattuii<ms, but it is frequently 
iugued thiB »:^mic assi^ance pru|prams should be admin 
isiered prinarily at die juntc»-<oliege level. Of the numenxis 
develc^mental pct^rams ejaablished at seniOT in^ituticms, 
however, many have exf^enced successes and feiliwes sim- 
ilar to those of fMX^ams at two-year institiskHis. Exempt 
prc^rams (e.g., the University (rfMinnesrta's General College 
Retention Pro-am and the Rre^man Studies Program at Liv- 
in^on Colle^ Rut^rs Uniwrsity) and the specific prcrf>lems 
inhermt to [Mxjgram (^^eiaticxi are also presented. 

The need for devekpmental pro-ams that deliver iniaruc 
titjn of the utmo^ inte^ty in terms of purpose, content, and 
saq>e is critical in effcwts to oiximize individual cap^ilities 
suth ilrat students are encotir^ed to feel th^ they can exert 
ainirol over themselv«; and their environmait thifough the 
enhaiK'cmaii of task- skills and the use of information that 
is classic, cwitempcMary, and futiuistic. Bask: skills should 
be interrelated with and a{^lied to ctMitent areas as well as 
areas of interej* that auxiliary programs usually aim to address. 
Although statiiaics indicate that thtre are mwe courses offered 
in devek^mental mathematics SKitoss institiaitwis, the real- 
isation tlrat reading and writing are the hask' skills nxM^e often 
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nec€ssaiy ft)r daily ^rvtval has >mptcd a grcaier emphasis 
cm reading aiid language aits omcems in this repcMt, 

Progtams of hcMiest intent and integrity can afl<vd to make 
a sincere eflbt to imbue stucknts with a sease <rf.self wcHth 
and intc^ty by ^Jmowledging their cultures, frfiiIosc:^ies, 
and milieus in all that the curriculum imparts. This report 
tiKludes some prt^nam descrij^ioas and philosophies that 
rrflect such etFcMts, QMnm^idable pppgress has been nrnle 
in rmny instances, but thae is ^ill mudi itXHn fw the 
improvonent and refinemoit df develc^ienial fwtignuns 
in term of goals, (Actives, and -appaioaches. 

Many d^gcs in educatii^al iHt^runvs have oa urred in 
the 1980s. There have been new amimiiments to excellence, 
new criteria ft)r admission and placement, and new philos 
ophics of instructitHial i^actice. Each of these chan^ is 
examined in the report in terms of the implicatjcms for dc*vel 
opOKMital savic«. Particular attention is givm to vStemberg's 
model for training intelli^ncx?, Feuenaein's fMXjgium of iasim 
mental enrichmt^nt, and Upman's af^licaticKi of philosc^hy 
in the classixwm-'- all of which are relevant to the possibiliUc*s 
for refining developmental in^ruttiwi. These three in^K 
tional theories represent ixt>grams of training that have been 
wickly implemented and stxressiiil in improving a*5>ects 
of vefhal ccanprehensKxi. visualA*^tfad jxoblem solving, and 
the logic of thought and expressicHi. 

The strength of the nation depends on inir ability to equip 
the Ixo^test if^xjctrum of the p(^lati<Hi with the kncwlcxjf^ 
and skills tteit are required to face the increasing demands 
of global cxjmpetitiw and the inax?asing demands of our 
immediate environments. Critit^al factors that will ultimately 
aflfect developmental prc^grams are teacher training, funding, 
and the aature of assessment and evaluati<w prcxxssai at both 
the secondary and po^^secondary levels. Educational iasti 
tuticms must meet these cliallenges at all levels, and Un all 
who seek to particifyate. 
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Prc^rams designed fw similar purposes as those we now 
kiKw as "cteweJqpanottal stiKiies" have been in exiaaice 
in the Unfted Stales for well over 100 years. Despite the variety 
of inorc recem labels for such i»x^grams (ac«iemic dev^ 
c^»nent, sxmkiH sq[^x)ft senrices, spedal ^udies, ex* stu^^ 
ckvelqMiiem), progtanis dubbed as "college prepaiatoiy" 
hawe existed since tte mid- 1800s to serve many erf the same 
goals as today's programs. Historical accounts document this 
eaiiy evc^ution d( devdc^mental {xograons ftx" tte post 
secondaiy siudan. 

The presence trf undetpreparcd students in American col 
I^es was recorded as early as the seventeenth century and 
las been attribirted to a social iaructuie in whk±i wealth, nKxe 
tlmi ability, decided who went to collc^ (Rdbeits 1986). 
The anei]^3Ke trflcOTiing assistance [xof^ams for cdlege- 
level study was officially ushered in by such emits as the 
publicatirm erf the firsi iKJw-to-siiKly manifid by Tocki in 1836; 
the recc^nition erf stucteits* undoiwefaredness {(X university 
studies in English, a transiticm torn the previous ise erf Latin 
in classrooms, whidi was highlighted by Henry P. Tappan 
in his inaugural paesida^ acklress at the University of Mich 

in 1852; smd by the ^gnii^ (rf the Morrill Aa erf 1862, 
which estalrfisii^d l^-graitt colleges and new puipcses 
h^her educaiexi thrcHii^ agricultural and mechanical c:tHirees 
(Demfwey 1985). By the late nineteenth century, ia«aitutioas 
airh as Vassar Ccdlege and Qxnell lJnivrai*y were experiau - 
ing ixctolems with the acatjemically ttefk-ient student (Reiberts 
1986). 
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Evohrikm of Developmental 
ProgTMas in United ^ates 

A close look sA the evolutiem of develqwnental programs in 
the United f&ttes reveals the fe^iowing cx)urse of significani 
evCTts aiKi ctMKlititHis. In 1865, the University erf Wiscxmsin 
regi^oned 331 stiuients, of which <mly 41 were ctxisidered 
regular enrollees— the es:has were assigned to the "prepa 
cattoiy etepartmoit" ix classified as "s^ial studaits" (i:>unlw 
1935). In 1866, the achievement levels erf the first students 
m Vassar were described in the presidtaii's annual repeat to 
the boani as a range of gaede leveb firtan a pejint apprc^pistte 
for a coll^ junicM- to a pt)ini leww than any scale used exuild 
indic^e (Vassar College 1866). By 1872, a I^eparatoiy Studies 
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fm^am was established at Vassar after distiepancies vme 
noted between the popular ideal of elevating entrance 
r^quircmenLs, to eliminate low student achievement reoMds 
It the a>Ilege, and the president's philosophy th^ it wiHiId 
be financially more equitable to have undcrprepaied students 
than no students at all (Robens 19B6). Prepaiatoiy enit)llmeni 
students became 45 percent of the total student enrt)llment 
at Vasiar by 1876, which led to great coitnjversy. Faculty who 
taught preparatory students wei^ stigmatized by those who 
taught the regular collegiate tuiriculum, and "subcdlegiate" 
students were stigmatized by the regular students. A peitep- 
tion of Vassar as "half txillcge and half academy" finally 
resulted in stronger ties with secondary schools legarding 
admission policies and the discontinuance of the Pieparatoiy 
Studies pro-am (Robeits 1^). 

Ihe commtHi prc^iem of the underprepared college stu 
dent was reemphasized from an ia«aruaional perspective in 
publications emerging in 1877 and Iftm that focused on the 
nature (rf cxjilege reading, ius demands, and the appixjpriate 
techniques (Dempsey 1985). Hiere was also the simultaneous 
ia««allmcnt of the Qrsi freshman English course at Hani>aid 
. n response to faculty complaints (Maxwell 1979). 

The u^end toward Neaking the uadltitinal mode of cdu 
raiion that had prevailed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was given additional momentum by the signing 
of the Morrill Act t>f 18^, which increased federal aid to 
higher edut~aiii»i in applied scienc-es and mechanical art as 
a way to expand opportunities far posiscccMidaiy education 
kit Americans (Maxwell 1979). In the same year, and at a time 
when many new institutions were competing ftw students, 
the Colk^- Entrance Examination Ikiard was fijunded and 
given the mission of making c-ollege admission standards 
uniform (Dempsey 1985). Both of these events ctmuibuted 
to the increasing need for kaming assiiaance. 

By 1907, mcM-e than percrent of the students entering 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Princeton amid not meet admis- 
sion .standards, and by 1915 courses had been established 
t(j address underpreparedness at 350 colleges in the nation 
(Maxwell 1980). During the 192(te almosa 100 bcx)ks 
hal-jiLs were written to accommcxlate the in^ructional needs 
of the emeiging preparaWMy courses (Blake 1953). I>uring 
this peiiod also, scholarly research supptMted the need for 
p>stsecondary learning assistance programs (Albright 1927; 



hook 1927; Remmt^s 1927), the first injarunient to mrasure 
college reading achievement was published (Ha^^my and 
Euridi 1929), and the first survey of remedial assu^ce [mr 
grams was conducted (Parr 1930). In additicm to the (oats 
on study skills in the a:^i^ance (KOgiams, a predcMiiinani 
eni(^iasi$ m reading instructicm is attributed to the F«revalence 
ctf fteshnm suivey courses at the time, whkh required exten 
sive readily (Dcmpsey 1985). 

The 1930s saw amtinuoi^ growth q( the im[X)rtance placed 
on reading imfMrovemeni in academic assistance. The greater 
siricjk!s were n^de in the diagnc^s and categorization of read 
ir^ cteficieiKies. The develqpment of the t^hLstoscope as 
a mechanical aid in improving reading rate, the establishment 
of college ^d university reeling clinics th^l served as teacher 
training and under^aduate learning assi^ance programs, the 
public schools' attention to nmcxlial reading, and the cmerg 
ing trend ctf* using a battoy d[ psycholc^c^, reding, v^xab 
ulaiy, physiok^cal, and visual tests to determine abilities 
and <fcficiencie»— all indicate the increased focus on reading. 
Also evident during this time was the gjxiwth of research on 
cdlege ^denrs* reading abilities (Demp^jey 1985), which 
provides* a si|piificant hL%irical per^xxtiw^ (Busw^ll 1939; 
Rc^insc^ 1933) nrap^ty of £K:^mtc assiaanoe pn> 
giams, ho^^vCT, still ftxused tm how to study courses devel 
oped primarily on the basis of namiwly perceived i:au5es of 
undeiachievement, such as immaturity and poor *^udy habits 
commcHiIy identified in students fam^ "^xj families" {Ox^ 
19761 

A significant incieasi* in thv addition of remedial reading 
to the htjfw to ?^Hly a)ursc^ in at:adeniic assif^ce pu^rams 
ixrurred during the 194(K Ih^ new a>urses were char 
acterized mainly as voluntary and nonoedit and wea* con 
diKted by counselors or (xher stuckmt personnel ikime 
insiitinioas offered these ixjurses in summer sessic his as 
pre freshman preparation. The inaeased fcKiis on remedial 
reading is attrihutcrd to the depressed ixrrftirmana" on stand 
ardixed tests, -which had gainoi pc^ularity through(Hit the 
previtxis decacte (Cjfxjss 1976). 

An intensifii^ion in e^;(U>iishing remedial and devek^ 
menial programs during tJie late 1950s and early l%{)s is 
asscx i^ed with an increasetl understanding of the nature and 

of the pcjsi World War II cx)Ilege cTirollmwit exfon 
sion, which was due in pan to the fltxxl erf veterans entering 



ct^lege after the war. Valuable retro^:>ectiv« documentati<»ii 
of reading ami study skills instmction is available in cotn- 
I»ehensive research rqxms the period (Blake 1953; Leedy 
1958) tlHt ttxs the dt^lc^mm. of m^erials, programs, and 
other rdevam research and repocts firom 1900 to the kae 
1950s, Personal, demogiai^ic, and academic analyses illustrate 
the diverse dimensicms dF the new siudent pc^)i^ons. Moie 
anention was directed to psycho- and sodocuhuial feaors 
(rf ^adeink; arhieven^t, and remedial and devek^niemal 
prc^rams were considered essaiiial to rediKe the educatiofol 
differences among students. The results of achievement tests 
and c«her n^asiues oiabled coUeges to distinguish between 
"low ability" students and "underachievers," and in response 
to those findLi^ counseling and motiv^icmal [Hpg^rams were 
develcf>ed to ackbness su:ademic achievonexu. TTiis new ftxus 
and the expansion of progtams wctc still ikji denned to 
meet the neetfe of these who fell into the "low-al^llty" 
€^My, and those studoits renulned unaMe to persist in col- 
lege [Kograms (Cross 1976). Several surveys comfajcted during 
the 1960s reveal a ccxnpan»tvely low level of invt^n^nt 
in educating the disadvantaged in instltuticffis of higher edu- 
cation (E^on 1968; Simmons 1970). In a survey of 2,131 
colleges and unhnet;^ks, for exani|)le. only 37 percem (224) 
of the re^)onding in^iiutions reported having compensatory 
programs—nearly one-half of which were serving leww than 
30 "new" (disadvantaged) students (CJordcm arjd Wilkerson 
1966). 

The late 1960s and early 19^ were mailced by massh^ 
college enrollmcm across the rmim and greater efiints by 
in»itutifxis of hi|^ olua^ofi to meet the challen^ of seiv- 
ing a fully dwerse arwi pluralistic student body. Acadanic sup 
pcwt prc^rams begai to address sodocultuia' difiooKes and 
other varial>les thai influ«ice the ctevelopmeni of the "low 
ability" stucfcnt :is well as the "underKhiever." The "new" 
college aiuants of this eta were typically women, ethnic 
min<Mities, and tlwse seeding in the k/^mt third oi n^or^ 
samples on academic ability tests (Cross 1976, 1981). Major 
axitrilM«j«is to the lito^we cm reeling aiKl study ^Is 
instruction were again [:MYxluccd in comfHehoishn? reviews 
erf surveys c&xumenting |»x)gi:am dmrlopments (Lowe 1966), 
of najor trenck in instiiKtion (Lowe 1970), of spedfic periods 
of significance in the field (Ahrendt 1975; Leedy 1964), and 
of the specific focus cm the deveki}^cnt of one paiticu^ 
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f^t^ram type— the iraming assistance mtxld (Enrig^ 1975). 
Surveys ctxiducted 3i this time indicate a g^^eater commitnient 
to and involvemeni in j^xcial educattomi pragraniH. Out of 
180 midwesten i ccxiununity coHe^, for example, &) peincenr 
( 1 10) oflfeted ranedial courses to ^Hepare the "new" !^iidinits 
f(x their regular ruiriculum, 50 percent (68) f»ovided aa 
d^ic sidlh services, and almost 33 perccmt (47) had com^ 
l»Tehensive ixc^rams incwpcxating tirtoials, academic and 
m»i^:^iemic oxinseting, and remedial amrses. In additicKi, 
cme of nine stwlents at the i«5)onding injaitutions was 
inwh^ in sorm^ sew of develqpment^ education (Fenin 
1971 ). A survey of 337 pretkmiinantly white cx>!leges and uni 
i^tsities in the ScHith indicated widesfKead invrfvement in 
«Kh (»x3grams* When asked to describe iniwvative raiher 
than tmlitional {xp^nams of remedial curriculum, 100 pa^ 
ickmts repotted 460 iniiovatiw programs at their ir«ituticms 
(ScHithem Regional Educatim Gkxufd 1971), Remedial edu^ 
cakm has be^ estimated to be cme of the &.^est growing 
areas of the college curriculum during the 1970s (Wri^t and 
Cahalan 1985). 

Tlie l^Os have seen further improvement in the design 
and implementsttion of programs to meet the needs of the 
underprepared In^itutions of hif^er c\iucatiiMi have becxmu' 
iiKxeasing^ aware of the need fw suf^x« service ih;« can 
assist the mKlapreimed student with personalized ojgniiive, 
sodal, and affective development as well as }:H;3^matic, indi 
vichialized, basic skills ckvelopnnent (Crciss 1976). Sq^fu^t 
contributions to the profession} liter^ure [xecTding and 
during this period reflect an empl^is on general hi?^c»rjc"at 
trends (Sanders 1979), ^xrific trentl: in experimental 
restairh college^levei instmctitm in reading and «udy 
sidlls (Bailey 1982), and the evalusaitw of ro^^arch tm the 
effectivoiess crfF college reading {^ogr^ms (Glass 1976) 
all of which are unckmbiedly useful in e^ahlishing and refin 
ing piognuns. 

In sum. the eve Juiion c>f academic assi^wnce programs 
since the nineteenth century has been a progression from 
isolated, imt^wly cx»Keh;ed, ptxwiy funded efforts to inte 
gi^ed, broadly ctmcq>tusdixed, regularly biKigeted proipams 
(Itobcms 1^). Along with progress in the devek^meni of 
these {^ograms, however, there has also been resistance. 

Thetc Fas been minii det^e over whether remedial or 
basic dulls ctHHses ^ould be c^ered at cxntain types of 
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sch<x)ls. The Illinois legislature, (m example, passed a rest) 
luticm In 1977 odling fcir ibc rediKtion erf nrmcdial txHirses 
at ihe unix-ersicy level arid few ihc conofntratitm of any nec 
essaiy remedial tmirses at the a>nimunity txdiege level by 
1985. Tlic Illinois resolution also supported the idea that 
dejpce cTedit should not be awaaicd for sik.4i anirscs. In 
1984, the i^)vemw of Vii]ginia called (or higher admission 
standards as a way of reducing remedial programs, which 
he generally perceived as wasteful. Maryland administraicrs, 
indeed, instituted higher admission standards in the same 
year and experienced declines in remedial English enroll 
ment. New Jersey administrators tried a dlflerent appraacrh. 
nicy estid^ilished a Basic Sidlls Council with the legal mandate 
to test all studei^' basic skills at the point of college enuy 
and to enc^nii^ige the requirement of remedial omitsc mik 
ftff all wht> were deficient. A pric«ity missit^i of the cxiuntil 
is to woric with the high schcxils to intensify their fcKUs on 
basic skills instruttion. In 1983, for the first time sincx> the 
incxpiion of the program in 1977, the txjundl reported a 
detrease in the peR-cntage of cdlege entrants fiound to be 
deficient in the l)asit skills areas tested (Wright and Cahalan 
1985). 

Remedial education and Its relationship to equity are often 
IxTc-eivcd to be in confliti with the desire to maintain high 
,»aantlards and co« efficiency. The QMiimission on Excellence 
in Education holds that these goals shouki not be mutually 
exclusive, however. 

>>ome of the controversy asstx iattxi with remediation has 
l>een related to the variety of labels that scIhxiIs across the 
ctHuitry have placed on remtxlial courses. (Table 1 trails the 
labels ased sintr the 1860s.) Labeling has been signiticant 
in that it is mit only a prcxlutt of remc*dial prt^am wgani 
zatKMi, sinRiua-, and tan»eted groups, but Aha of public per 
ception. state and university polity, and <«her fitaons (Wright 
andQihalan 1985). 

lalx'ling has al.si) tieatcii difficulty in defining academic 
assi.'tont^ pri^rams for the undcrprqxired. The remainder 
of this stxtitMi dclincaes the pur{>cKc, function, and nature 
of these programs, pnwties generic defmiticjns; and addrtssses 
the i.vsue of variability in admission and placement proce 
dua-s, which further complic-ates efforts to define these 
prt^^nims. 
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TABLE 1 



LABELS USED FOR DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAAfiS 
AND THEIR STUDENT POPULATIONS FROM 1 860 
TO PRESENT 



Time Span 



Program Labels 



Sto4entlabdb 



cxdte)^ jxeparaitHy 
prqpanutwy studies 



s(xx:ial studeiits 



19005 to 1940s 



Icaniing assistarux* 
how to situdy 



undt-nichievt^ 
unprepared «iidt*ni.s 



1950s to preseiu 



devek^mcntal 
remedial 
ct>mpeas;^<M^ 
special stinlk's 
ac^ademk ^Ils setvitt.^ 
basic ^Ils 
cx)llege abiding 
academic rehabilitation 
ixiliege study .skills 
airademic sufi^xat 
Iciiming assijtoice 



knv ability 



undeKtchievi*rs 
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Pntpose 

The overall purfTost* of sc> tilled college iwff^ratory and 
devekpmental studies prc^ams has been to eliminate ac^ 
demic deficiencies th:a diminish students' ptxcntal to sue 
ceed in college level cx)un5es. More ^xMifically, the puipcjse 
has been to assist the «udent in developing skiHs that would 
ensure siure^ on entrance or pix^iency exams or in meet 
ing rther admissi ws cTiteria. 

FUncticm 

The fimttion of these pa^tams has primarily bc*cn to offer 
alternative pu^gnuiis of study to students who would have 
been denied admission to injoiituticms of higher txiucation 
by regular s^dards. The pa^grams have mo^ frequently Imni 
designed to prefwe entering fhshmen to meet the challenge 
(>f college Ic/el coursers in a variety of discipline's within the 
cixe axirse requirements. The>e senic-ei haw lisi^Ily Ix^cn 
provided thrcnigh a series erf special a>urses, often for no 
credit, that allow the student ?o enrr>n in regular iX)urst*s on 
siKressful aimpleficx) of the preliminary prc^ani. 
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The nature of these offerings has been primarily remedial; 
the focus is cm basic skills in reading, writing and mathe 
matics, and the appJicatioa of those skills to content area 
matolals. Many of these ccnuses have used oaueni area mate- 
rals tim i^ogress in difficulty from smmdary level to a Icwl 
commensurate with that trf materials used in the r^ular 
cxHirse (#erings at the insaitutitMi of hi^er edvKaticMi. A ma^ 
emphasis in most of these programs has be«i study and test- 
taking strategies. 

Definition and Ambiguities 

ThCTe is much cross-usage d sudi terras as "remedial," 
"develc^mental " and "oompais^ory" in referring to pro 
grams that assist students in (Gaining required levds c^pto 
ficiency they have &iled to meet. This cross usage is a jHob- 
lem in the reality of prc^iam c^)aatic»is, as is the ambiguity 
of the phrase "coilege level study" (see below). The temi 
"remedial" doiotes the cwrectitxi erf poor habits; the temi 
"developmental" denotes that which is related to the eflcxt 
to bring stMnething into being as if for the first time; and the 
term "cxMnpensatcxy" denotes the jffovision of knowiec^, 
abilities, or skills diat will substitute fix others that are re- 
quired The essence of each of these condititxis, however, 
can often be found in pMOgrams that are labeled by any {»ie 
trf these terms when those programs are in the Inisin^ erf 
helping stuctenis to negoci;«e the regubr posxsecc»xkry cur- 
riculum, (i^ exam^e, in more imusuol tM« iiKreasing ta- 
«ances of learning disabled saudmts pursuing pcsxsecomkry 
education, services are cfehmed in a variety of manners and 
sett n^ from learning cm- remedial centers to ^lecific pro^ 
grams designed for leamii^-dlsaWed audents.) In any of 
these senings, educaftcxs are called on to asast «udCT»t« in 
choices regarding remedtoion or comp>ensation (Noriander 
and AndcTSCMi 1987). In practice, any prc^«.. servii^ stwtems 
at the poasecontfary level wiio have &iled to (kmon^rate 
requited profideficies nay be involved in the delivery <rf ser- 
vices that encomfass remedH developmental, and com- 
pensatwy appn»ches. 

"DevelqMTicnial educaiicHi" is an umbrella tern for a vari- 
ed of instructional programs and individualized setvices that 
are unifietl by basic edm-ational assumf«icMis about varstticm 



of leamii^ styie bdng greater than ability to team, variation 
<rf the ^hieveironi erf ecUic^icHial pc^ential, and tl^ 
ability ctftfiose with varkdcultiual or environiMtrtal back* 
grouncfei or {^y^cal or econcmic handk:a|3$ to leam— givai 
die aj^HtprisAe cosKlitions ami stiat^ies (lUimris Assodaiicm 
for Posonalized Learning Pro-ams 1%5X Thi^ (kvdop 
n^Kal audies jHOgranis have beat ctefii^ 6xm a variety 
of pcsspeoives. This cross usage is evident in Erickscm and 
%)sica's (1978) de&niticxi of th^ ccHirse c^Kerings of these 
ptograms: 

rmUics, science, (md admnc^ study techniques. Tt^gen 
cover cdlkv^ of Mademk;iKi^vemem and con^ 
of ^idiiMdmiized, prmrptiw 
weB as kirjfB-ffno^ kOure €^pnM^^ 19). 

Erick^Hi and Rc^ica perceive ctevelof mcaital iHograms as 
learning or learner oriented Christ (1971) suf^xwts this per 
€q[^on in his (tefiniiicm of learning centers: 

Alear^9gfG^^tance<:^nt€ruMBbeanypkKeu^>^ 
learners, leamifig€baa, and lean^^fiKilitaUm are in^- 
ujouen into a cybernetic, indivktuaHzed, pecpie (m'f^^ 
system to servk;e aB st^derUs Oetmm:s) fmidiyfibtmi 
ing faxMUa^) of any ir&tituiian tiime tearmr^ by its 
students is important (p. 3). 

In a Regxmse to Fmdif^ of the Office forCimiRi^tsthG 
Regems Test Program (rf the Unim:^ System d Gecsgia 
(1984) cfescribcd its developmeaital bodies fHOgtam 3& cme 
that exists to assist students In the eliraitiatikHi of 2K3demfc 
efficiencies tl^ piev«it cheir full ^Imissicxi to ccdl^is^ 
level courses, DevelofHuental {HC^^ams vary ^eatly in their 
sped&r puqxises, goals, features, dimenskxis, and param^o^s 
wtthin vkiiich they qpeme* Any cme [^ogiam ix^iy Ixr in a con- 
stant state of chai^ due to internal variaUes, such as char* 
actertetics of the stideitt pf^nibtkHi, and extanal variables, 
^ich ^ instUi^cmal missti^ state fumiing. A [Xt^piBm ti^ 
vms l^led as a freeman s^^mimr over 12 years ago at a col 
lege in the Ncxtl^ast, exani^e, has ei^h^ 
in ^mdval sJdlls for hi|^-ridc fie^in^ ^K^wliig d^iei)d» 




in mathematics, reading, and writing, with buh voluntary 
and inandatoiy assignmems in its firs year; to a graduation 
requirement (ac all entering ftill Ume, fina time fineshmen in 
the next year, with ac^iemic credit; to a course moved fix)m 
Student Af&irs to Academic Af&irs, with assigned rathw than 
vi^untary instructors and sections added kv undeclared 
majaars, three years later, to a course w^YOse cwiculum cur- 
rently focuses on intellectual issues as well as advwxny infor 
mation, introduces liberal aits tqpics, and requires a written 
pnjject. The seminar is said to haw "evolved frcMn small 
prt^ara for fteshmen deficient in basic skills, to a general 
cMlentation aiurse, to a critical thinking seminar," and those 
shifts arc said to reflect naticmal trends (Dunphy, Miller, 
Wtxxiruff, and Nelson 1989, p. 6). 

Rt>m a success ratio pers^xxtive, the most cperational and 
pervashTe definiticm indicates 'hat the most succ^illil devd 
CY>mental pn^rams can be defined as multidimCTsicMial cw 
holiaic in the sense that they help .mdciits develop attitudes, 
skills, and values, therdjy markedly improving succejs raiits 
for high risk students. Thus, the most siKXXJSsfuI {»ograms 
arc thtjse concerned with the educsttim crf^ the '*whole stu- 
dent," that is, they emphasize development erf the affective 
aspects d[ their clients 0 Rtnieche and Sivtw 1977). 

FrcMn the pCT^>eLtive t>f placement standards, however, 
a recent Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) report 
indicates that, even within the parameters of a tesic definitkHi 
of deve!'x>maital im)gianis at the postsectHK^ kwl, there 
is very little con^nsus cm what ajllege-Ievel work is (Al»a- 
ham 1986). This lack of amsereais is evideni in the results 
of a study of college placement standards, specifically in terms 
of cutoff scores on placement te«s (reading, writing, and 
mathematics), that was conducted in the SREB states- Ala 
bama, Arkanss^ Fk)ritfa, Geoi^a, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Ntwth Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. The regional 
survey found that, xrivs these southea^em .siatei, the term 
"c<>llege-lever' varied ^leaily amtmg lwit>)^sir and four year 
public institutions. "In fe.t, depending on the tea selctted, 
these data indic^e that c^tiy placement is based cm 
scxM^cs that vary fix>m as low as the la f^icentile to jb hi^ 
as the SHth percentile" (Abraham 1^ p. 4). A subsequent 
SREB study at the state or system level shows that there is 
also "little amseasus for institutioas in the same state and 



hif^ ediKariiMial sy^em on college ievel plac ement stand- 
aixis" (Abraham 1987, p. 15). 

In analyzing the dm in that ?Kime study, Graham found 
the following: 

In every SREB ^ate there is more tfoan wie metms of deter 
mining c(^^ U*i^ /Yemeni. The at^age number of 
piacement tests tised per state in fi&e n^n is ei^ m retui 
ing, e^t in mathematics, and seven in tvrttir^ The number 
of different placemem /este used in atry one curricula area 
rangEt from as few as tim^e in GeargjU^for mathematics 
to as many as 18 in North Carc^ina cmd Texas, al^)for 
mathematics {p, 7). 

Only three SREB states had stsutewide placement standards 
in 1987: Florida, Get>igia, and Tennessee. Arkansas and Texas 
had a legislative mandate for developing .wch i^darcb, and 
five orfiCT states were at sc^e cf cxHisidering a place 
mettt program. In tm^ ^EB states, oJle^ and universities 
have instiruttOTal autcmomy to c^bllsh their own j^dards. 

If variance exists wthin the thrrc 5a?EB stotes that Iwe 
statewide standbnis, then it follows that the variance within 
«ates lacking .^itewide policy will be even greater. Thus, it 
is viitually impc^ble to arrive at a truly cx>llective definiticm 
ctf developn^ntal prog^rams that coiUd be ccwisidered rep 
resentative institutions of higher education in general Very 
few glctol assumpticHis can be mad'i* about the standards, 
quality, value i>f the undeignKiuate expericm-e— even at 
the pcxsLsecxaidaiy devekpmental lewl 
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In keq>ing with the enip)u$i$ chi pec^le cMiented, **^sdK>le 
stuctent" (kfinitirais of successful devel<^inental prpgrams 
that pervade the litmtuie, wherein ^udents* mtitudes as well 
as skills are a<k!re«ed hy feru Ity ami staff, a stiKtent ftxoised 
^spfXjGKrh is neces^ry in the delivoy (rf services to jaudcnts. 
Tlius, it seems that the opting efikimy in sudi endeavors 
would be cxHitingent cm, sensitivity to wtm the individual 
studem barings to the educatioi^ envircmment as well as what 
he «■ she may nd have in cx^nimm \wth the educaiicxial envi^ 
ronment Cultuial b^:lcground, s<xibd InfluaKes, and aca 
demic needs of the studoit shcxild receive equal ctmsider- 
2ttk)n In the development of instructional goals and practices. 
Since ^Xucfents oiroUed in develo(»nental {^t^^rams are in 
conflkt with tnKliticMiai e:q>ectati(Kis of institutions of learn 
ing, scrnie degi:ee erf conq>amnentalizaiicMi inevit^iy exi^ 
betweoi ^ucknt and school. Where audaits are usially 
limited in the time allowed for fulfillment of stancbrd require 
ments, programs th^ sedc to close the ga^^ should av^id 
a cc^i^^utn^talized af^»x)Qrh to in^nK:ticm. In sum, the 
most effective developmental progtams well be define 
as tho^ ttet address the v^iole student and present a whole 
(imetdisdfdinary) academic {xoce^ to the siud^t. 

De^>ite the long standing h^ttxy learning a^i^aiKe 
SCTvices, questi(»i5 regarding the r:uic«nale for de\^Iopmental 
[:MX)giams, thdr purpose, and their place are frequently posed. 
Some erf the most jwovocath^ qi^icMis have been oqnes^ 
as follows: 



Ibemosi 
effeOk/e 



wemteikfflmd 
igsibose&ai 

and present 



Use sUukmL 



• What should be the rcMe of the ia^^itutions of hi^er edu- 
cation in regard to the tmcterprefwed student? 

• Should uni\^sities admit ^iKients who are not ^Icquately 
prepared fcM- college? 

• ^Knild colleges and univarsiti^ pixniding 
acad^nic preparation fi^r the academically underprej^ired 
stiK:^t? 

• ^ould in^utitxis of higher eduction oFer academic 
wcmIc cc»isidered to be a precoUeg;;4ie lewl? (Roberts 
1986, p. 1) 

Ob^rvable and pcojetted ciwng^ in the diwrsity erf lewis 
erf fffqsaredne^ erf hig^ sdiod graduates, sociological and 
techr^ogkal change, and «n{^oym^ trends and cxher 
donogiaphic ^<xs create educ^ic^ neecfe thit alFett the 
role and r^pojisibility of iristituticMis (rf higher educaticMi. 
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The New and Diverse Taf^et Pc^ml^dkm 

The characteristics and needs of the taiget gnjujxs for SK!rvic<^ 
mw known as develqpmaital siiKlies have ccnne to reflect 
the new diversity of the audait pcpulatiixi at the posasecon- 
dary levd. A diange in philosof^y regaixling the puipc^ 
(rf a college ediK:3Uicm has, in turn, aeated a change in the 
numbers of mincrtties and individuals of low socioecom^ic 
jaatus who pursue their funcbmental ri^i to poasecxmdary 
educatiiMi. Cc«i^uently, there has also been an increase 
in the number of educs^cMialty d^i^ivant^ed— and under- 
prepared— individuals ^o seek enrollmait in insaatuticxis 
of hi^er ediKatitm. 

Cross's (1981) disci^st^m of the m<xe advanced age pop- 
ulaticm seeking pc^seccmdary educaticxi has implications 
ftx young adults who are of traditicMial sdiool age. Aside from 
demographk: hac^ resulting in laig^ numbers of ^jlults 
in the total peculation, Cross also addr^ses the influ^ccs 
of stxrial change and technological change. Social diai^e, 
characterised by *the rising ediK:atioi^ level of the pqjulac^, 
the cl^^ng roles crfwtmien, early retirement, civil lig^Hs, 
increased leisure rime, and changing life styles," has caused 
education Rh^ adults to become '^necessary fw some, dbsinMe 
fcH- others, aiKl txhxq xxxpatAe and attainaMe for almo^ 
everj^ne" (p. 3). Technological change, wording to Ooss, 
has created a situaticm in whfch "almoei any wwker in the 
society has the problem erf keepit^ up with new knowied^ 
and of ^i^ing to tcdmolo^c^ c4iai^ as ccmsumers as well 
as prcxiucefs'* (p. 3). This new trend (or advaiKed ^ gtoi^ 
has also influeticed the cirLumstances, if nc^ the pax-qpKions, 
of the younger generati(xi with r^:^t to the value of a hi^er 
educaticm as it relates to incTcased numbers of individuals 
competing in the bbor fwce. 

Although the growth in pc:^ukai(Ki in the a^ range of 15 
to 29 years will decrtase through at least 2000, tlie unem 
ploymem rate kyr >^xmg minority group members and the 
educationally disadvantaiiged is predicted to incTrase dras 
tiaiUy. Thus, there will 5*LH be a considerable i.iSux of the 
"new clientele" pursuing enrollment in inslitut;oas erf higher 
education. Pc^scxondary educaticm has bea>mc at teasa a 
bastictfi, if nc« a necessity, fix those who anticipate difficulty 
in obtaining gainful and meankigful employment. Anc^her 
reascMi ftx an increase of "new clientele" is that tht>se who 
are forturate enough to find "meaningful employment" im 



graduation ftx>m high .school enta- poa^ecxHicbry in^iiutions 
in the years ahead, What nia>^ seem to be mraningful employ 
iwnt for high schod senicH^s may seem l«s meanin^l with 
experience and time. TTius, m«e individuals will sedk reentry 
imo the educational system— still in need of academic dewl 
qpment in ofxier lo gain adm^icKi at the pc^tijeccKidary level. 

AaxKding to a rep«t of the J^ial Studies Prt^jram of the 
University System of Geoigia (19»4), "the size and importance 
erf this prt*>lem began to af^x^ar u> many pet^le in the Uni 
vCTsity System in the mid sixties. [It was] nc^ fully percei\^, 
but thOTe was c*acii year a growing ccmceiHicMi of a larger and 
more serious problem" (p. 64). The target group has been 
dmicterized as cor^^ing mainly of inccmiing finaiimen who 
£ail to meet regular admissions criteria, are admitted provi 
siOTally, and are usually cla^fied as high risk students 0- 
RcHieche and fkiow 1977). 

More recently, Hardesty (1986) of the tkxjrdinating Board 
erf the Texas College and I JnivCTsity System made the follow 
ing statement: 

At feas/ 30,0(X) fresbrnen uix) enter Texas puMc coOegL^ 
and unhH^rsittes mcbyear cannot read, write or confute 
at kvek needed to perform effective in bi^T ^ucatmn 
. . . Tbe committee's report shorn dk^ ^u^'Tits mei^ 
Ae fondant admission criteria at the state's public oM^'s 
st^lackbimcski^ .. Tbey int^^^ient, quaiified siu 
dents, coffipaent enou^ to me^ entrance requirements 
(k^ite a deficiertcy in gii^n ^kUk, To prmmtt them from 
entering co&^' wottki bar ttx) many C4^mbk students from 
bi^/t^ education (p. 1 )- 

A rei^nt Southern Regional Education Board rqx)rt indicates 
that findings in the 13 southea^em mcTnlx^ states are ct>n 
sistoit with othcT state and national .^udies on the numbers 
of students cntcTing college who are rKK ready lo do college 
level wc»if The re[XHt statai tliat 36 pc^rcent — close to four 
of ten— first time entering college freshmen need aiikliticmal 
s^caikmlc suppt^rt in reading, writing, or mathematRs'' (Abra 
ham 1988, p. 2). 

FlrofectkMU 

Enrolment in deveU^menial programs has clearly intteastxl 
in recent years, aix! it is likely to continue to increase into 
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the 1990s. It Ls predicted that a part of this increase will result 
bom increas -d recruitment of disadvantaged students. Acami- 
ing to dem graphic trends, xhere will be more while students 
&t)m rural eas, more suburban studcnis, and more low 
income stuc fixMn sidKirhan areas (Boylan 1^5). 

This new divmity has nec^^t^sd the resTucturing trf pro- 
grams to meet the needs of clients. The new pc^Iaticm of 
applicants is itKreasing mtwe rapidly than the rate at which 
hi^ schcx^ cwiculum and te»:ha- iiMeparation for secondaiy 
schods can pc^ibly change. Thus, many thet^ists indicate 
that dei^lqvnental ^udies fxogtams should be ccaisidered 
an integral &cet of hif^er educatioi. A Astin ( 1975) sui^xxts 
this noti(Hi in dye foUowing statement: 

A number of mecbanisms tare twaitaUe to moa institutions 
foflM^ier education/ to l^ir^ aixmt greater mident par- 
ticpattom academic pro-ams, admissions, freshmen ori- 
entation, counsetif^ and aeU^&emeni, financi^ aid, work 
(44Kmunitm, extra curricuktr octMties. and bousing and 
studetH services . . . Tbeposs&fie intervention techniques 
are nunwrous: tutoring fm^rummed irtstrucHon, sf^^ied 
courses for devekptng study skiBs, and seifptKed karrdng 
amor^ odfers. /n^ituUons can, wiOf rs&ak^ Oak ^we^- 
ment of resources, cxmy out cxmtr^d esiperiments on a 
limited scale to identify the mostfmmisb^ t^rocKbes: 
with u^desi^ied studies a>ernoiieeffectweUichnkiues 
in rai^ng students performance can be identified within 
a short time—say, within one term after irtitimir^ tibe stmfy 
(p. 45). 

Mctfcover, it would seem that senior instiiutitHTs of higher 
education wtnild be most adequately equii:^)ed to provicte 
sua-essful prtjgrams <rf^ acactemic dew?lopmeni. These insti 
tutioas house sduxjis uf education with faculty and graduate 
audcnis specializing in the critical areas of ctevelq^nental/ 
remedial instructicw and raun^ling. Growth trends reflea 
that, pritx to I960, the highest perc«itage of such {m^pams 
wOTc found at institutitwns offering postgraduate instOKticML 
Again, by 1976 there was increased invdK'emeni of senior 
colleges and universities in the provisicai of remedial and 
develoiMnental services 0- RcMjeche and Snow 1977). These 
senitw in^itutitms are usually committed to txjmmunity ser- 
vice projects, which often establish viable links to the public 



sdKK^ wii^re in-servkre training/staff devdc]»nait can do 
much to infbnn alUIKI^4dllals, secondary and po^ 
vHbo aie ccmcemed wKh meeting the neecb ctf the taiget 
populsoicms. 

Currently, developmental/remedial or academic sipport 
{spgrams hdld vast potemial in the movonent toward equal 
«hicitional c^^xHtuntty in a democratic society. C^e the 
traditi<w^ rc^ ctf eduotticxi in liK United St^es tms beai 
to broaden c^^XHtunities bx {xoducttve, influential and 
iswaiding partidpaticm in tlK afl&dis sodety by ckvek^^ 
the skills smd cxedent^ necessaiy for economic and social 
satis&cticm (Gofdcxi 1971). A recoit increase in required edu 
catk»»l conqjetency levds is r^ected in die lO-year Cdlege 
Board Educadonal Equality Prc^ (1963), in t}» new criteria 
implemented by the Scxohon Association dF Colleges and 
Schools In 198a and in the h^ier Sdiobstic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) score requirranents for nKiny institutions dF hig^ edu- 
catioa At a time when hig^ school graduation and college 
amaiKre requirements are being msKte nKxe stringent naticxi- 
wide, there will still be numbers of hopefijl studaits 
will not meet the admissicxis criteria. Gc^xkxi's (1971) dis- 
cussion the ptnpose ecbic^cHi in a daiKXX^ic society 
iOimiiiKaes the criticai role of (fevelc^imental programs fiix 
those who fell shon trf standard college entrance 
requirmients: 

If tbatpuTpose [of educmion in a democratic sxtdetyj is 
to broaelm cfpmtunitiesfbr meem^^^ftdpartidlfM^on in 
tbe nuHnstretmt cf society . Amakuse^kmMcfportunity 
is unequal unless it serves ^mt purpose far aS kamers. At 
mrypoint^Ael^i(»yofasoci^,&enUnimtim€xlu 
ceOkmaigotds me def^d by jjnereqt^^for mxan- 
bn^ulpartic^tation orforeconomic, social and p(^tical 
surtHvaL Tie educatkmaiexperierKe can and stou^ enable 
many persons m go far beyond tbe det/ekpment of such 
sunHvaiskilklmtitcantu^berxmskieredtobaveproimied 
e^tailOf of cpportun»y uniess a emddes nearfy 
de3%Ui5%ui)0aretrufymeme^j^def&^J breach 
AesutvkftdorpmUc^atkm levelip. 7). 

If cdS^ admbsicm afteria will exdiKle scene h^ sdux^ 
gcaivasies, theti develofanenta! stixties (xograns can conUnue 
to pl^ a cfftkal rc^ in tfie scheme df hitler educatkMi by 
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providing the kind of instriK-titin and prqwatitwi that stMiic 
individuals need in t>rder to ^in atxess to ptsLsi-condary 
edui"<ttional expcriencx'. 

Aigmnends cm Role and Res^oo^bil^ 

Although senior institutions of higher ediK-atitm iniditiimally 
have mcMt; resources, E&'i1iti«>, and scholars and researchers 
with the acum«i to address ihe needs of the underprepared 
student, many individuals hdd that devekipmental txHirses 
are best suiteti to twi[> year ctxnmuniiy colle^^ and should 
iyc excluded fr<Mii ft)ur year colleges and universititi This 
tt)ntrt)versy has been put into perspective by Ross and Roe 
( 19H6), who indicate thatt ev«y institution has its lowest stu- 
dents, many trf whom need remediati<»i. Tliey refer to prtv 
grams f<H^ undtTpref»red students at Duke University, Ohio 
*iate lJni\^ity, Massat4iuserts Institute trf Technology, and 
5ianft)rd University. In referemx* to liarvaid's remedial read'.ig 
program, they quwe William Peny ( 1959X who stated that 
"Harvard's 'remedial' students already were reading belter 
than H5% of the nation s tx)Uegc freshmen, but they still 
needed help to measure up to the demands of their cxnirse 
w(jrit"(p. 194). 

In defense t)f the average student, it has been claimed that 
95 pefL-ent can learn a subject to a high level of mastery if 
given sufficient learning time and ay^t^iriate types of help 
(Bkx>m 1971 ). Although it is predicted tim a good remedial 
program can help only 50 peax*nt of its students to pcTfcxm 
adequately in n^lar oxirses and only 25 percent to meet 
graduati<Mi requirements (Mocmx?, 19H4), this sixrcess r^io 
is substantial giwn that many undciprcpared students suffer 
several years' deficiency in specific skills when they enroll 
in p(»itsecx>ntfaiy devekipmental prc)grams, which generally 
mly allow one year of remediatkm. 

Two interesting aiguments are presenttxi in defease tif 
developmental prcjgrams in terms of role and resjxwisibility. 
First, popular opinion often holds that devekjpmental pro 
grams dilute academic programs, but projxjnents of devcl 
opmental pnjgrams argi» that their role is to support and 
enrich the regular curriculum and ensure that mtjre stutkmts 
will sutxx'cd. Frtwn this per^xtiw, remtxlial courses are 
viewed as addiikms to, mx replacements for, the required 
anirses in a iSudent's program of study ( Rt»s and Roe 1986). 

Second, it is i>ften aiigued that many of the skills taught 



in developmental ediicaikm pa^<*ms ai insiiiutkMis of higher 
education shcHild have been masteaxl by the student earlier, 
but that has not ahvays been possible, for a variety of reasons. 
Rdwns (1986) cx3ndudc8 the following: 

It is impractkai to cfptxt adults to return to fmmary 
secondary school to acquire the they need to he of 
t^m to ti^mseb^es and to sockty, A ch(rice mt4St be nnule. 
Devekpnental educatmn proems defnomtrate tlkit society 
has deemed (o hep iftdu^uais oi^rcome their skill deft 
cwncics. The altemati^K* mmld Ik* to aBow those individuals 
to retnmn a liability mH only to thenisebvs but al^>peHiH4ks 
to wciety as weO (p. 71 ). 

Learning Defldeiicies 

LlndcsrprefOTcd students m;iy exhibit any of a great variety 
of learning deficiencies, but they nitK^t often 6all into the Ixisic 
au^xies of reading, writing, matheinatics, and study skills. 
In the area of reading, undeiprepared !«udents often lack ade 
quate skills in regard to vcx^bulary, word decoding (phonics), 
text comprehension, and reading rate. In the writing category, 
the most prevalent skill deficiencies of the undc*iprc*pared 
icamer are usually {bund in sentence and roragrai^i iXMisiruc 
titKi, giammatk^i cohea*nre within sentences and paragraphs, 
logical and sequential structure of compositions and essays, 
and filing. In mathematics, many undcqpreparcd students 
lack necessary comptiiaiitmal skills and are deficient in luider 
standing fundamental m^hematic^al contx^; many sufFcT 
mainly from "matli i^hobias.*' 

FrcMH a cognitive penpettivc% undeq>repared students ;ire 
often found to functicTn at a literal thinking lc*vel (used for 
memory, uaaslation, and intetprctatson in reading) and art^ 
unfamiliar with higher thinking levels (a'^'d analyses. syi\ 
tht^ts, and evaluatitm in reading) and/or abj^ract thinking 
(often required in problem solving). Rej^^aa h has suggesttxl 
ttet more than 50 peixx*nt of a^llege freslinien may nc^ Ix* 
at Piaga's fomial operational level i>f thinking (Ross antl Roe 
1986). 

In the arcm of study skills, c^en a>risitkrR%l a sub skill of 
reading proficiency for higher learning, and inclusive i if .self 
mans^emeni, undaprejxired students are usiudly lacking 
in an adequate repertoire erf stutly strategici for texts in the 
cxjment areas, noveLs, and other literature; li^^ening, nc^e 
takir^, and test taking frtratc^ies; and time management skills. 
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Experiential Deficiencies 

Lack trf exposing to pec^e, [Aaces, events, oisioms, and mun 
dane features d lifc beyond the axnmanikace of an indi 
vidual's imine(jUatc locale reailts in experiential defkiencies 
that are tj&ai debtiitating to academic mc^v^ttion <w to the 
cap^ity fa- incfepoidm leamii^. MiKrh ctf wha wtmld be 
cxmidercd new knowle(%e kx the learner can cHity be 
acquired ami synthesized thnou^ the use <rf a base ctf prior 
knowledge. Eflfective aj^imiboicm of new matolal de|xrnds 
gp^eatly on an individual's alehouse trf knowledge to whkrh 
new infcMm^icm can be rrfated. 

The und«|Mepaied jaudent is crften one who rray have 
the tesic intellectual c^xicity but who has reached a jxMnt 
trf impasMT tempcnarily created by a mianatch between his 
or her knowie(%e tsse ami the new infcNnm^on that he or 
she is expected to abstxb on an im^penck^it basis. Expe- 
riential itelkimries ccanbined with the ^ledfic learning dbfi 
ci. ncies described sibovc can crtate scrioas disadvanta^ 
TtB the j^udtmt. These circumaances of underprcFKuedness 
can be remediated, howevwr. 

Standa r di y gd M^rcmem 
Trends— S^T Avcfages 

The College B(md*s 1^ Admissmm Te^nn I^^vgmm 
Natkmai Report on college^bound ^iors indicaes that ftom 
1967 to 1^ SAT sccKie avoages have suScted m overall 
dec line. Ahhmigh there have been yearly increases in avos^ 
stwes on the verbal and math secti<Mis of the SAT recently, 
those increases have only brought the averages back to a level 
equal to the 1976 figures In IS^, the total mean verbal axMe 
for males and fanales was 466; in 1976, 431; and after a txxi- 
tinuous drop from 1967 to 1980, the mean has increased 
steadily to a scxire of 431 in 19^-~«ill 35 points below the 
1967 avera^ score. Math .sccaes reveal the same u:«id. In 
1967, the mean math slxm-c was 492 kx males and females; 
in 1976, 472; and after the same diwmrend as v«tjal saaes 
from 19ff7 to 1980, the mean math scfM^e has increased since 
19f« to 475 in 1986— still 17 points bekjw the 1967 scxia*. 

The prc^ile pnovided by SAT scores is ntx repiesentative 
of all high schcxil graduates mar all tt>llq{e freslimt^ Init 
it is rqxesentative of a substantial naticml sampk? t)f approx 
inKttely two-fifths of all high school ^di^aes— ^mxiniately 
890,0(X) stuttents. It is obvious that there has been a decline 



in sKhievemcni scim::s owr the pa^ mo decades i)m has m« 
yet lysm remcrdicd. Because the of the natkm 

tjkrpends cm its ahtlicy lo equip the tHO(^e^ s^tmm of lis 
pqpul^km Willi the kntwledge and Jtkilk a^quiaxl ii> fd^v 
the iiKTC^ng demands of glc4iat a>mpethicm, educaiicwrial 
im^itutioas muja meet this iliallcHige at all levels and fac all 
who seek paitiripatiiwi. 
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CHARACmiSTICS OF POSI^SECON^ 
DEVELOPMENTAL ntOGRAMS 



Ctf tt^ numerous lypes erf posxseoMidaiy develqpmental pre 
gtams thar exi^ (see cjesa^^ 1986; 
Shanna 1977; Wright and Cahalan 1%5), all have imny fea- 
tures CM- services in cx^mtncMi bm each c^ieraies cm the tesis 
of seme unique chaiacteriiak: — mc^ q&&\ resulting fam 
die unique needs of its student fK^uIaticm. 1\p« erf programs 
are discussed in this secticm in ternis of types erf student defi 
ciendes usually acklressed, services provided fcM^ the i^udent, 
and the aa*^)ices under whidi tlie services are prcivided Four 
types of ixognms predominate: a)lle^ campus tutorial/ 
re^nedial« cx>Ilege outreach pn^ams, campas assistance 
ters, and <rfF campus insuiKtion. 

College campus tutcMrial/remedial rMrogiams are campus 
based and usi^ly oflfcted to indents as nonoedit courses; 
sc^ne tutorials are provided cm a ncmmandatcxy basis to lend 
academic suf^xxt to high-risk stmlents who may be enrollc*d 
in credit courses. Such programs also often include firancial 
assistaruxr, counseling, and in some cases, q[>edal educaticmal 
services to help iipgracfe the ^:ademk: jddlls erf di«dvantaged 
stutlent& This categtxy also include a unique alternative 
known a! the grack dcletiem po!k7 program, which is 
ck^ig^ed to help students find a me>re ajprofmate choiev 
of nykx" if one is giving them ex>nsiderab!c diffkulty. 

Cdlege outie^'h programs are usimlly amducted unek^r 
affiliation with student ccmimunity service Tliese ptx>gnims 
provkie siK:h servkres as cemtacting pwc^jpective students pres 
enting infemnaliem em ctdlege programs, amd enrolling stu 
dems in carter ex>urses in exmjunctk^ with ineiividual cxmn 
seling; cheating "highly cxrfiesive and suf^>nlve'' studei^t 
CMTganizaiiems with f^xml per^nnd and pre^ams for specific 
mincmty ethnic grixji^, sucHhi as African Americans, Chie-ane:^, 
and Native Americ^ans; presiding amtinuing jKimission fe>r 
students whe> sucxeed in sfxx:iad summer programs; providing 
Big Sisters/Bn^hers te> help freshmen erf minority ethnic 
gpoui^; prcxlucing cultural fejaivals; and establivSbing satellia* 
aninseling e^cnteis in neighborheKxLs peculated by university 
audents diaracterized as alk?nate J and he^^ile te ward tlie 
"establishmenL" A unique semce under this e-aiq^cMry of pn> 
grams is the ejs^blisliment erf diy e-are exmters the children 
of mudents who are disadvantaged 

Campus assistance centers are those {Wgrams that are 
established to facilitate **exMnmimivc*niity*' life. These programs 
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i:sDvi(k! such servfces as crisis intecventitm, stwleni advocates, 
change ^enis, infonnailonal resources, and refenal agencies, 
A un^ue savfce in this c^egtay is the "commute^ affeirs" 
{xo^am, i^ich makes units dF the can^nis physical plant 
avallaMe to axnmutir^ students fix study, rest, and txhcr 
b«ween-class needs. 

Off-campus programs of instmction are offered on the jd^, 
A heme, and in other settings. Svch tm3grams jwovide edu- 
c^cmJ (f^xxtunities and in service learning prefects outside 
the tiadititKial clasatxmi. 

At first glance, some aspeas of the program categories listcsJ 
s&xrve may seem to be outside the boundaries of what are 
commaily perceived to be developmental studies pfxigrams. 
If CHie ccxisidm the most comprehtmsive definitioi of such 
{Kt^Tams and aims to addre^ the whole student, however, 
it is evicknt that a consciemicxjs combinaticm of the above 
moitiCHied services wojld, in wast cases, be in the best inter 
est (rf those vAk) are most typically in need of provisicMial 
admission to institutions of hif^er education. Other labels 
bx the identificaticxi of similar services include s^ieciai «udies 
IMO^ams, learning -assistance cciucts, ctxirse related learning 
services, and aanfMehensive learning syaems (see table 1 
kar additioiai program dtscrip^tMs). In most dewlq>mental 
pix^lianK that provide remediation in the basic sidlk areas, 
diagnostic |»ocessing is oftai an integral cx)mpc»ient erf the 
{xc^am «• the di^ojaic services of ancaher testing center 
Of (Mx fxt the campus are incorporated as a prlmaiy phase 
to the delivery of prqgtam services. 

I*farional estimates indicate that about 90 pewra of all iasii 
titticms erf higher education have at least some of the services 
described abow;. Ahom 33 percent tepon having a separate 
defsutment or division for develqijmental audies or txjllege 
kaming centers. By type trf school, the percent^e having 
sepas^ety atimini«:eitxi programs is as folkws: public in.«i 
tuticns, 47 paceni; twcr^year, 45 percent; and ojxfn admissitm 
colleges arid univefsities, 45 percent. Smaller insiituiitMis 
iiKXMpcxaie cfevelq>mental services into their various iKa 
demic dq^aitments (Wright and Cahalan 1985). 

The same survey indicates thai 24 percent of all iasiitutioas 
lave a ^peckd pre Emission summer prt^^ram that pixwitles 
»iditicHial services to ax«mpany l:».sic rem«iial course work. 
Fbur-year traditional and selective schools are found to offer 
this type (rf program more frequently than two year and open 
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admi^on schools. StiU, mly 2bcm 33 percait erf tmliticHial 
and selective sdKX>l5 repoted having sk^i a f^nogram. In ackli- 
tton to the mate pq)ular bask: sMIs ccmses in raiding, writ* 
ing, aiKi matharatics, ^ petcent (rf all instituiicMis c^fer reme- 
dial courses in stiK^t dewk)pni:mt, and 21 percwit ofe 
Eemedral sraderaic coufses oittside the three basic skills areas. 

Thirty perceitt of tte nafti(Kial pcputeion in hig^a edu- 
cfticHfi is invaded in scane form of develc^m^ual educaticm, 
and in some souther institutions ttiat figure is doser to 40 
percait O^^^^ict In GecHgta, fior example, winch is (Xie 
of <Mily a few spates that have mandatoy develq>mental [HO- 
^^ams, 30 to 40 percmt erf fredimen 2ffe required tr enroll 
iuBi Ics^oaQ (k\nelcpmental stiKlies area. This stmistic is 
said to compare fisivoiably with other states, such as Tennes- 
see, half of whose freshnwn need dewlc^mental work (Mor- 
gan 1988). 

Ahernath^ Stradiires 

Early and midherm interveniicm fHi^grams have been operated 
in some instituticms few students who are at rijdc in regular 
cxxirses. Studaits recetw tutcsing in course ccaitent, extra 
in^riKtic^ m Jabi^ratOTies, and c<xui«Hng, all in lieu erf 
aircrflmoil in an actual cfcvd<pm«ital fHogram (Rcbs and 
Roe 1986). 

An(^er innovaiive tj^pe of ctevdc^wnental assistance is 
administCTed in the fwm of adjunct courses that are oflfoned 
fcH- high ri^ cxwrses, {^icubiiy A the introdiKtory levd, 
in areas siKh as social sdoices, m^hematics. tte physical 
science, and the humanities. Tliis af^im^ coordinates two 
courses wherd>y a aibjett a>urse tau^t by a regi^ feculty 
member Is matched with an adjunct ^lls cla^ tau^t by a 
leamii^ ^Us in^nxtcx. Such a fxpgram has been imple- 
mCTited and found effectwe at tli^ Uniw^rsity trf Missouri- 
Kansas City (Friedlamfe^ 1S«4). 

The greatest dq^ure from the traditiimal type^ of develq> 
mental programs can be found in the junior <x)lleges, where 
the needs of the Siideru peculation are diffarait from those 
irf stiKknts at .wnicH* cxrflegc^ and universities. Four basic ty|x» 
erf programs have been d^j^ied to l^lp juniw ct^lege stu- 
dents comjxjnsate for specific deficit^ies. These program:© 
are ctsnmonly known as pw^^ransfer, adult t:^ic education, 
handicaf^cd, ami remedial 

The fHttranrfer jaxigram in junicM^ a>llc*ges is desired to 
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acklress defkiendes in grades or subjects required for admis 
sion to a senior institution, tx)llege, or transfer program. The 
aduh bask: education program addresses deficiencies in lit 
eracy and basic skills sublets necessary foi a high schtx>l 
di^doma. The handicapped programs address physical and 
memal handicaps that impose limitaiit>ns on those students 
who are also academically (x socially handicapped. Finally, 
the remedial programs are designed to address the .same types 
basic skiUs deficioicies and deficiencies in study strategies 
and self management that are typically addressed in other 
develt^maital/remedial jHti^ams (Lombardi 1979). 

Types of IntexventioiK 

Fcff puiposes erf this discission, types of intervention arc 
di^nguished kom types of programs in that program de- 
scriptions indicate which services are offered, aiKl types of 
iittovoiticm indicate the manner in whidi those .senicei are 
fMXJNided and their affective intent. Types of intervention ate 
c^gorized here as teachii^'ieaming, counseling, peer sup 
pcMt, and suf^lemental use of mcxlia and the arts. 

Teaching/learning interventions are traditionally imple 
mented through a variety of course offerings. The mo^ prev 
aleni struaure of sut h interventitxis lias liecn a piogram of 
ccnjTses dhdded into English (writing), reading, and math 
compcMients. 

Ftom a national sample of 51 1 cx)lleges and universities, 
the matter Education General Infbrm^itMi Survey enrt)Ilnwni 
report (Bruyles 1982) indicated that 82 percent of the schcx>ls 
had at leaM one remedial/devek^menial course and that 
more colleges offered courses in remedial writing (73 per- 
cent) and mathematit^i (71 percent) than in reading (66 per 
ccait). In the majtMity of schools offering remedial prfsirams, 
the cx>ur^ are required if the .-audeni does meet cmain 
standards. Remedial writing «>urses are mandatcxy in about 
64 pCTcoTt, and remedial mathematics in about 59 peax*nt, 
<^K^hooIs t>fFering the comses. Remedial trading courses 
are mandatoiy In about 51 percent of the schtwls offering 
the course (Wright and Cahalan 1^5). 

Examples of the mare innovaive intennentions have been 
those related to human development and life-style, with a 
focus on the concerns of marginal smdents; intro^tion, 
with an empl^is on the e3g)erience of the student, leading 
to the evaliMion of values, attitudes, beliefe, abilities, and 
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rel^cm^i{% with cxHcts; oOTununity inwlvement; crrariw 
wodc; wi!<kme« expmences; a fcxrus on the interface of var^ 
ious disciplines; sensitizaticm erf administnitors and feculty 
to the c5>eraiion and philosc^iy df the [Mx^tam; and finally, 
liHcwial/remedial afpUcaiicwi, which is moa cAoi provided 
as a si^Ien^nt to rfie required cxxir^ of ^udy. 

Counseling intCTvetiticMis, pnTvided in the form trf group 
w one^-aie imeracticms, address is«ies erf values, attitudes, 
and human relationdiips dewk^^t for students and 
£sKiilty/^afF, as well as poi^wialized e%'3luation trf academic 
prag^iess to iderrtify intaejte, abilities, and limitaticms. Case 
studies (rf jxognams at 19 ins«itutii»B during the 1969-70 aca 
demic year indicstted that tutcffing, ccnmselinn and guidance 
services, and wcsic-stwiy t^^xxtunities were then ccmimon 
to many projipams (H. Asiin, Biscc»tti, and Rrankel 1972). This 
pix]»gianuning trend remains prevalent today. 

The most innovative t>pe of ccnmseling interventiiKi de 
scribed in the litananire Is the use df '*dual function personnel,** 
that is, tiKCOT who are trained to pafcMm ccainseling services 
in some of the following areas: building rappCMt, establishing 
credibility, assessing student needs and prescribing specific 
inteiventions, maintaining a task CMienied amiwphere, infOTm 
ing stu(tents of expectaticMis in the tc^ing^ltsiming relation 
ship and the rest of the program, ^xoviding and eliciting fced- 
Im^k, providing positive reinRavemafat, and mcmitoring the 
jwtigress dfworic Tliis type of interwntion has been used 
siKxes^ly at the University erf ScxjfthCTn CalUbmia, whtw 
peer tutors/coiiasek^ are trained for these rc^ptmsibilitics 
Oones 1984). 

VHien this skills theiair/ apr^^^c^i is used in the remedial 
pn^ram, the tutOT/cxxuiselw musi cx)ndu« in dcfMh inter- 
views and diagnt^is "to discowr whether the academic pxAr 
lems are a cause or result of fXTSonal prt^lems which may 
ifKliKfe escape and avoicfant^ defeases, unrealfetic goals, 
or inacteqiKite self<:oncept'' (Schmelzer and ftrcao 1^, 
p 647). Skills-therapy personnel do not have to be licensed 
counselors, but they shtnild have strong bai -^grounds in psy 
clK>k^ and a>unseling. This requisite a^bin^jn of cxper 
tlse n^es it more difficult to staff a program initially, but 
it can be wcathwhile in terms of the long tenn eJfcctivene«5 
of the iHo^^am (Ross and Rex? 1^), 

Peer su{^p(xt interventions l^ve included peer tutoring. 
**tHKidy" sy^ems, and a uniqi^ pn^t in which emphasizing 
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and iiKXiitcMing Audem ccMK«ns, such as academic in^wove- 

ment, sodal conisKi, weight control, and dass paitidpaiion, 
are critical goate. 

The media and the aits have been used to supplement the 
ccMitent <rf ccHirse swxk, ti«<xials, and oKinseling. An infinite 
variety (^oon^HAer-a^isted instnictkmal servkres (Tc^nUn- 
son 1987), kx example, are made available in learning labs. 
CcMnputeriz^ mcnttcxing systems are used in many develt^- 
mental prpgrams to track acaJemic perfi^ralance, eflR»t, and 
attendaiKe. Special hamtxx^ have been published and dis- 
tributed (1) to infixm siudasts 6xxn spedsA intoiest grcHips 
aboitt acacfemic and social conditions cmi canonises and ab<x« 
natioial adiie<k^aits and (xganizaticms related to dieir sodal 
interest and (2) to transmit siKii in&xmstfiai to odier stmleius 

campus the {Hiqx)se dliscussi(xi and the enhaiKemmt 
of ima^ and ccxifidbnce. Field trip« have beai ccmducted 
to engage students in the a{:pedaticHi of dance, dian^ and 
fwetiy related to S9>ec^ inteaesx ^oups and various 
themes. 

Modes of I>ellveiy for 
LtevelopmcnhJ Sendees 

The delivery of develc^pmental in^maion is usually accom- 
plislKd thnxi|^ the use of the traditional dassitKMn, the lab- 
(Matcxy £q:^nt»Kji, cx a combinaticm of bc«h. In the classroom 
s^ro^ the in^ructtx^ ami students meet regularly seveisH 
times a week to cover m^efial and rebaed stm^es that are 
predetormined by a course wjtline or syllabus. In the labo- 
ratory af^roach the instnictcH- arKi ^iKlent may or may not 
meet an a regular basis, stunts may be allowed to develop 
their own schedules, ch- studoits sotend ^xxadk:ally araJ 
infrequently if they have no nmicbt^ lab ^[^intments. 

Hiere are KWie di^dvant^es to both s^i^^ro^es to devel- 
<^mental instriKticxi. In the classroom, sti^nts who ae de- 
ficient in <Mily ^>me trf the prexietcamined instnKti(xial se- 
quence will inevitably ^>aid stMne of the allotted course tinw? 
receiving instriKtion diey do ntM need In the labof atosy, 
when students attend at their c"<Miveniena? and have no pre- 
scribed assignments to address their deficiencies, they often 
Siek assi^ance on immediate im)bleras gener^ed fay oxirse 
worit and, thus, only do work to resolve immedi^e pffcdjiems 
(Ross and Roe 19J*S). 

Whether instructicsi is conducted in the classnxim ac the 



laboraaofy, group size is critical. Gmxp size shcmid be kw, 
paitkiilady in a das^rcxim setting, wiwre 15 to 20 studrnts 
is the (ksii^aMe niunb^ and classes laiger than 20 beaMne 
unmanageable for individml insmicticHi. 

Operisritoiial Modieb 

There are numerous developmental/remedial jm^irams in 
existence bm veiy few varkiriais in basic progtam models. 
The most ccrnioKm type, tutwial/remedial (m)gyams, have 
evdved from either the develc^)maital/iemediai ot iwlisiic 
vs. ddUs-based phikxit^hies (see ft^lowing section). Some 
fMX)giranis seek to assist students in c4>taining prdSciorxcy in 
the bask: skills and study skills necessary far siKxress in 
coUege levei axirses by tracking ritem throu^ a series of 
courses in ea^rh basic skill area (reeling, writing, mathemat 
ics) kx which defkiendes haw been identified Th^ 
courses are most oft^ tau^t und^ separme sut^t cchb- 
pc»ient$ within a ctepartment fw developmental/remedkl 
servkres. Course OMitent is usidlly based solely on the specific 
sul^ect area. Siudents are usually giv«n a set periixl of time 
in whfch to demonstrate jm>ficiency in each area. 

An akemative ^:^roach to traditicHial developmental/reme- 
dial instmction is the interdisciplinary ^nxture within which 
the various basic s^lls cxHirs^ are omducted in conjunction 
with e^ other. The reading class, kn: example, incoipcHates 
seyeial writing assignments and mmh wcmi problems, and 
the writing class ascs reading aH:^:^ n^erials or tcpics as 
a spring^xiard fcx- discusskxi ai^ es^ assignments. 

Some programs qp«:ate an the {demise of a holij^ic mcxtel 
of instriKticm, whidi seeks to atkiress remediaticm of the ^u 
dent's deficiencies by means of whole contexts (entire chap^ 
ters, aitkries, books) and the u« of gk*ai OMiimunicatiiMi 
prcxres^ (reading for understanding, discusskHi, and written 
sumnwies or essay responses). C^er im)grams incc^porate 
a skills based q^proach, which ^ks to remediate the slit 
dent's deficiencies throu^ task analysis erf the jqKvific skills 
required to master assignments in a given subject area and 
indhidualiy prracritx?d ai^g^ments piaaice of th<^ indi 
vidual skills in ;q>plicatii^ to the ctHirse cxmtent and suf^le 
mentaiy nuterials. 

Group vs. individualized iniamdion has often evolved out 
of the holi^c vs. sMUs based af^r«K:hes. Group ir^lriKticHi 
fiaKiilstates il^ holistic ^:^fHoach and is moat often used ftar 
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cx)URic offerings in a classroom setting with a lecture vr sem- 
inar format. Gimip instruction has also been used in labo 
natojy settings, whae individualized instructit>n is used as 
well (Tomlins(m 1985). Individualized iroaruction is seldom 
fcxind in the classaxjm setting, due to class size and time 
rtjnstraints; it is mwe c&es\ used in laboratcny senings to fcicil- 
itate bcxh holistic and skills based approaches. 

labiMatray instnKti(Mi has txen incc»pcMated into many 
priJgrams as a meaas of providing tutorial sui^m for course 
work in the subject w skills area classes. Students are dkcn 
scheduled into labs on a mandatory basis, in addition to the 
course sc4iedule, and individualized education plans are pies 
cribed as a »i[^l(^a« to course worit Iat» have also served 
the ancillaiy ftmaion of jwoviding imprtmifrtu tutoring 
thixse studoTts seeking assl^ance im a voiuntaiy basis, labs 
frequently accx^nmcxlate the self paced a|:q)rQach when in 
struction is individualized 

Tlie ra^tffity trf" develtpmental/remedial programs Iwve 
used combinations of these variinis ^^oache> to deliver 
ia«aructional services in the three basic skills areas (rtading, 
writing, and mathematics) and have also incorpcwated a coun- 
seling component to provide atWitional suf^M services. Stu- 
dcniLs are asaiigned to couaselors, who are available for advice 
im pcM^onal, acpHemic, ca- stxfcil matters and who are often 
involved in relaying peri jdic progress reposts from instruacxs 
to students. 

Gra4iiHg 

Grading syaems vary from campus to campas kvc devek^- 
mental fw^rams. Some institutions hold the philosc^hy 
that grades are threatening to the insecure remedial Mudent 
and suggest either giving no grades or at least no failing 
grades as alternatives to the traditional grading syaem of letter 
ffades. In these alt«native cases, audcnts would receive A's 
or B's few passing work, and those who M would receive 
no grade. Oher institutions are c:^[^posed to lenient ^ding 
policies and maintain that ttevelc^ental grading jxiicies 
should remain jmallel to ihcKe of the rest of the insaitution. 
As another alternative, ma«aery Itaming is suggested such 
that students are aUowed as much time as they need to reme- 
diate defk-lenckx (Ross and Roe 1986) to the point of passing. 

More tlan half of the existing ctevekpmental prt^ams 
give traditiiMial letter grades and about 40 pei^ nt give ntm 



standard ^*ides, sudi as piss/fiiil 0 Roueche, Baker, and S. 
R<Kiedie 1^), The relev'ance of tiaditumal grading fHacticcs 
has been questioned in application tt> develc^menial pro 
grams, and it has beoi suggested that -asst^ment of academic 
siKxess be made in terms of changes in an individual stu 
doit's performance (A, Asttn 197 1 ). 

Course Credit 

^>IKOximateiy 70 percent of those ia-^itutions who offer 
remedial cxxirses do ncx give degree credit fcM* such courses. 
The m«5t commcHi type of cTedit giv^*n fc^ these cxnirses is 
iru^ittrticHial tTedit, v^ich dc^«mines the j^dcnt's enrollment 
siatijs and is rcccHded on the student's uunscript, but dcK?s 
not SKxrue Ujward dei^ee certificate cximpIiHion. Just ovct 
50 percent of instituticwos repcwt using this type erf credit ft)r 
remedial reading, writing, and mathematics For the various 
akemative typc*s of ciedit awarded, frequencies are as follows 
for writing (and very similar fcHt reading and marhematioi): 
institutitmi credit, 53 percent; elective aedit, 25 percent; 
subject degree credit, 6 pea^nt; and no fc^mal credit, 16 piT 
cent (VSYif^t and Cahalan 1%5). (Some of the mc^e non 
tradirior^ developmental courses outside Ok* basic skills 
area may award credit differently.) 

The awarding of credit may very well be a critical fiictw 
in the success ratios of students enabled in dewk^mental 
programs, Sk Roueche ( lS*t3) indicates that ref^ch shows 
significant sucxess for indents in remedial courses giving 
CTedit, due to incTcased motivatit^. Many tiuditicml insti 
tuticms» however, would view this ^^:)fos«:h as a lowering 
of cxJlege standards (Wright and Cahalan 1^5) and a kw 
CTing of the integrity of the institution's prognun by acxepiing 
I^necollegiate wf?rk on the same Ixi^s as cx)lli^iate wtM^k (Rt^s 
and Roe IS^). On the c^er hand, awarding no credit at all 
for student's effc^s in remedial cxxirse work could be cx>un 
taproducthre— "demoralizing'' to the student. 

It seems that the awarding of iasiitiitional cmlft for devel 
opmentai course wcwk is the mosi pc^ular cx>mpromise to 
the studtmt moUv^rion/instituticwnal integrity dilemma. In 
addition to incteasing student a^mmitment, prc^>nents indi 
cate tl^ tnstitutk»ial cTedit also enables stuikfnts to qualify 
for veteran s benefits, ^letic j^ants, and t^her knms of finan 
cial aid aiKi provides a tesis fc^- determining faculr>' kxid and 
ficHmuki funding for the iru^itiitional bud^t. 
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ExHCriterta 

Like grading and credit ptiiides, the polity foe exit criteria 
also varies acn»» instituticms, Esit criteria determine the levels 
of tmrfkHency that a student must demoa«araie and the time 
fianie within which the student mua meet those f»edk,ter- 
mined ctMnpetencies. Fcwr example, in a subject area such 

reading, students may be required to dtmin a specified 
course aver^ final exam sccwe, and systemwide ('regaits) 
competency test soxc minimums in cmkr to exit the reading 
course. In addition, where studoits may fiiil a first ^empt 
at meeting the exit criteria, a limited number erf tempts are 
flowed in a given subject such that anywhere from two to 
four terms may be the limit for attempts to demonsuate pro 
ficiency and eligibility to exit the suhfea area. 

In keq)ing with the masteiy learning ctmcepi, %!vDcates 
emplMisize the flexibility of an open aitiy/open exit policy, 
whic-h allows students to enter and leave developmental 
counses ^xwdlng to their own rates of learning. Seme pKh 
grams allow students to "test out" of couises when they 
believe they liave met the cd>jectiv«;. Frcjm a i:Maak:al per- 
spective, Ume limits fw exit arc advisible. Where two terms 
for a course is coasida-ed a reascMiabie limit, students who 
fiiil two anemf«s may be prohibited frc«n taking the awrse 
Ux a amsecutive third time, ret-eive cx)unseiing kx sttnng 
akem^ivt; s^at^ic guals, be allowed to reenter the ctwrse 
after a specified number of terms elapHies, or under extreme 
da umstances, be allowed to appeal the decision (Ross and 
Roe 1986). 

The Role of Junior and Senior 
Colleges and Universities 

MiK'h of public c^inion has maintained the notitm that dcvel- 
opmaital programs should be administ«ed atclusiwrly by 
the junitM-, two year, colk^. Althou^ historicil mx)unts 
and current staisiics indic^e that developmental services, 
by any name, have lx:en firmly established at junicH* and senior 
colle^ and univenaties, public and private, of ev«y caliber, 
a substantial pan of the literature is ctevcxed to the lole of 
community c-dleges in the delivety of ttevelopmental services 
(Campbell 1982; Kerstieas 1971; Moore 1971; Roberts 1986; 
J. Roueche 1%4). (The tjrms junior txjJlege and community 
cx)Ilege are used interchangeably in this discusMon. Although 
piipulariy used to ckntxc "private academk^ tmyycai insti 
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tittkxi,'' the term "funior cdlege*' has not ahvays beei con 
fined to this sing^ usage. Ikitil very recently, kw example, 
{hMIc tmvyesur cc41eges in GecKgia thss weie lux sttkity X2k 
demk! carried the label ^'funicH*/') 

The di^tnstkHi oS services rqpcMted in a 1^ survey 
(NSYi^ and Cahalan) shows r^iWdial courses c^ered at S8 
l«cem of twi>year and 78 p«c«ii erf ftxir-year instituticms; 
94 pCTcem <rf public and 70 percent d {xiv^ schoc^; aiKi 
91 percent of cpen and 68 pa:c»it of selective ^imissions 
instituticms. Tlie distrifcK«i<m q( ccwrses in a givM subjea 
vm found to be typkally cmc cht two oxirses. Only about 
10 pejtent cSth: €X)Ilege$ ofibted ficHir w nKxe remedial 
courses in a sul^xt, and puMk; tmvyear, and c^?en ^Imts^ 
sion sdwds olfered atxxit one mcHne ciwrse per subjea than 
private, four-year, and selective sdKX)l& 

TTie same survey ^uym the followir^ distributicm of the 
freqiraicy dF ^iKteit aw^lnmit in r^nedkd work: 28 pea:ent 
of fteshnrten in two-year colleges and 19 percent in fcHiryear 
sdKX^; 27 percent erf fires^imen in jHiWic cdllegra and 15 
percent in {^ivate ojlleges; ami 30 peicent of fteshraen in 
Cfien a^eges ami 13 percent in selective and u^itional 
admission colleges. The data imlicate remedial students 
are mxe likely to attend two year, fHiblic, and opm admissim 
cc41e^ It shcHild be ncted that almc^ two^thirds of all fina 
year stiKlents enroll in two^year and cqpen mlmissicHTs colleges 
and 85 percwit <rf all first-year siiKtents mend pvblk: collc^ 
Perh^ wi^ 2fq)esp:s to be a prevalence of ctevek^OTental 
programs in two-year cx)llega5 is, to a great csacDt, a function 
of the n^ure trf eruollment polk^ and irmds rather than the 
efffcacy cmt aqiability trf twayear schcx>ls to provide devei 
qpmemal service. 

Prqxmems of the kiea that devekpmentaJ programs are 
best suited to the junkK college are, no douix, inclined to 
see a cteftnite link between the missiim erf the twt) year ?^'hcx>! 
aiKi the puipose of tkrvelopmctital cxuirse work The two 
year institittiwi emttged in the rarly l^Xte with an qpen dcx>r 
pc^icy and the pmpcse erf providing the disadvanta^d high 
school graduate and the miiKxity student an c^ixwtunity to 
transcend their ^xrkxiCCMiomtc ^us by improving their skills 
and gaining access to meanin^l career c^:^Htunitii;s (Bass 
1982). Marry erf the anirses tai^ht in the jimic^^ cxrflege were 
c^igned to create equity in hij^ier edixati^i, prcMnoie its 
pc^Hilarity, and make ediu:atit»i available to the public in 
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general. The cxHirsw were created to addrt^ the needs of 
the following types <rf ncmtiaditkMial students: the f«n time 
.indent, the adult seeking refine^er onirses, the senior citizai, 
the handic^:qped veteran, the unempk>ved career t4iangenh 
and the housewife entering the v^ytk fcwte (Roberts 1^). 

Juniw alleges dti have deciles of experience in pn>vidtng 
deveic^miental w remedial educatic:^ fbr underprepared i^u^ 
deniK. By 1965, but beficwne the wide^rcad reglizaiitm of de^ 
ssegregatiim in !n«:itutions of hi^er education, over 60 per 
cxrnt of the cxjmmunity collc^ students ranked at cm" below 
the 3ah pea-entile <mi the School and CxJiei^* AWlity Test 
(Moore 1971). By the late 1960s the most frequently offered 
courses in community colleges were remedial reading, reme- 
dial writing, and remedial arithmetic 0- Roueche 1%4). 

Althou}^ junicx cx>llcges have histinic^lly ftilfilled a misskw 
that has cxmsi^ently answered the needs tyi remedial students, 
they have often experic^cai the same prd>lems in their 
effiMts to deliver rem<xiial servk-e^ as have t^her typc^s of iasti 
tutions. In a survey of members of the Amerit:an Association 
of Community and Junior Collc^^ (Campbell 1982), par 
titular attention was given to MonrcK* County Community 
Colk^ge, whkh was dt^Tibed as an instituttcMi thm had lx?en 
cxmcemcxi abcxit students with ;^-ademic deficiencies sincx* 
its founding in 1964 but had been ua. k essful in meeting 
the challenge. The extc*nt of the instituticm's failure was evi 
<kwed by a dLscxaitinuatitwi remcxlial cour^, due to lack 
of enrollment five years aftc^ opening; disa^itiniKition of 
diagnt)siic tt^aing kw counseling and class placement, due 
to twicems that an older siudent pt^ulatkm was reluctant 
U) take the tej^s; conca^ms abt>ut grade inflation masking the 
necxl for remedial educati<xi; conc-eras about the validity of 
Jaunting college tmiit for below cx>Uc^e level work; and the 
incTcising a«s of remetlial/develc^menial cxHirses. ITiese 
<t)ncx^ms pn>mi:^ed the a>llege to coixiuct the nationwide 
survty at a time when their tnvn cajxidty to re ejaal^ilish devel- 
iq^mental services had improved. 

Campbell reports that, at the time ^jf the survey in 1981, 
out of 903 junior cx^llej^s, W peaxnit offmrd reniedial/devel 
(^mental courses, 81 peaxin awaaJed cTcxlit for remedial 
a)urse work -48 percx^m granted regular txillege tiedit. 
Thirty eight percent thcHJ^ht ttKit remedial courses ^ould 
Ix: ofSered fw ciedit but not aj^ly to tmnsfcr, and 16 jwcent 
thoi^t that no crc*dit should be awaaled for rcmolial WOTk 



The dilemmas experienced by McMVoe County C]ommuniry 
OiUe^^ and the res^wases to their naticmal survey are ap- 
resentati\^ <>f the prt^Ienis and perspectives of many in^i 
tutkms erf higher ediicaticHi, junior, senicir, and uniwrsity 
level, in re^XHiding to the challenge vf deliwfing develcp 
menial serviowj. 

NumefiHJus txmtributicHXs to the literatua* cm devek^^ental 
pcograms ^xifitally address the role of ccMnmuntly colleger 
in Jiuch services. Although some of the issues or af^ooLhcs 
that are discussed may £^^iear to be unique to the junior col 
l^e (^)gram, the maji>rity of Ivsues— particularly curriculum 
ccxKepts~are applic^ie to any type of inrtitution. Tlie lit 
erature naes, fcff examine, the following jmramt^cfs in rcme 
diatitm al the junitx cx)!lege level: the use of both descri{^ive 
and pnescrifWtive aj^iOKrht^ to designing progiams (Ht^her 
1980); offering cximpensittcKy programs and smiccs as elc\ - 
tives; requiring ertain stuckrnts to participate in skills courses; 
crffering tesic skills instnicticm as part of tegufar cxmnses 
(Friedlander 1^1 ); and support of the vital role erf spcxx h 
communicatkm (Miller 1984). 

From a practical pcr^vtive, additiciml arguments for a 
developmental prqf^am *M every ini^itutton are prc^nted 
in terms irf access and tranrferabiliiy. Suf^mers ot the idea 
th;H (tevck^mental programs should be maintained evesy 
level df complex sy^ems erf higher cdiK:atitHi indicate that, 
if develqfMnental pn^ams are rclegstftni to two yew colk*ges, 
then in cities that liave seniw cx>llego but no junior college, 
access would be denied tt) thtjse .^udents who arc not within 
reach of a tvw^year college. In terms erf transferability, thc»e 
^o supqxst the idesi irf a pn^yam at every ini^itutitin aigiie 
th a ckivelopmenial pix)gram at any particular iastitutk^ 
is ^>ecifk^ly designtxi to assist Mudents in develt^iing the 
competencies nc*eded sixxx'ss in that pankular schcKiFs 
regular freshman and cxire curritiilum classes. Tlius, attempts 
to transfer ct>mpttcTicies de\x*K^d at a lux) y'car institution 
to course work at a si*nior institution will not always suiix!ixi 
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EXEMPLARS AND PROBUMS IN THE 
DELIVERY OF DEVELOPMENTAL SERVICES 



Of the many developmaiial {migianis acrt^s the aaticm, sev- 
OTal can be ictaitified as exemplars in temis erf iheir success. 
This secUcm descrit^ selected program^ delineates specific 
fectors erf succe^ and kiendfies issues and prcA>lems inhm?nt 
to the acbninistratitHi erf deveJof«nOTiial s^ces, 

Akhou{^ the succtrss of a vailety erf types erf developmental 
(Hi:^^ams can be attiibitfed to any erf a number of EKteirs, the 
two exemplars described here wete selected fcw discussion 
bemuse they encewi^ciass an anray erf servic\?s wtth an intent 
focm on the ^Vhole stucfc^/* The nmure erf these programs 
is in keejrfng with the elemaits erf the mei^ pervaaw eidi- 
nttlcHis erf elevelopmental (migrams (see earlier sectiem). 

One program ^kiresses the "wtK>le stw^t** in t€fms erf 
a cuntoilum that is sensitive to the ethnic backgjround the 
ineiividual stiKient things to the ediKzaticH^ en>^rcximent 
The c«her (Kc^tam aeidresses the **whe)le audm" in terms 
erf pcfscHial^ intarp^fsexial, affective, and cognitive de>m?ins, 
BcXh pre^ams iiKoipexate a muhieltmen^xial, intaxiisa 
plinaiy af^m^ach designed to impaxive the success latieis erf 
high-risk stueients erf mineK^ity cff nontfaditicNtial gnxips that 
see typk:al erf the ek!me^|^;qrfik: (xe£ie piesemed m section Z 

The huge and incexi^em iiteraiure em etewlt^Mnental 
pro{p:anu> is best reflezted in the sub^ieMi below cwn "hxrf> 
len^" (See also secticHi 5 adelitiemal infcHHttf te^ em pro 
giam results^) 

Pn^fe9 0^ 1^ Smxv^fid Frograii» 

The first exemplar, the University erf Minnesc^*$ General Oil 
lege ReiemicHi Prpgram, is eiescribed as an acaeiemic supqxm 
servie^ eksigned to assist, ence>urage, and i^tain high-risk 
ssiKknmts (Zanemi 1^2). The program ccmslsts of thre^e indi 
vidimlized p^ickage^ geared to mett the ^:adeink: and suppcm 
seivkre needs df three panicular ethnic or racial minority 
groups (f«fetfive American, Chk:ano/L^ine>, and African 
American i^udtents). S*uetents are recruited by the IJnivcRiitv 
erf Mimiese^ Office erf Minority and Sf^ial Student Af&iis 
(OMSSA), and they attend an ON^A Summer la^ilirte imor 
to tb^ first &II qiiait^. Services are delivered to ^iKlents 
wtthin the ferflowing moefel of integrated ttiucatitmal 
modules: 

• ^Its tteveleipment txxir^ (iangi^j^ mcxiules), 

• subject mattCT modules, 
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• suf^xHt Services, and 

• individualized course assistance. 



The skills ctevekpment anirst^ are Ixtsed cm language 
modules designed to improve the smdaits' reading, writing, 
and speaking skilk The language module^i \rare created in 
axxignition i>f pn^;ram p^icipants' general weaknesses in 
fundamental akilh. The subject matter modules ftxi^ cm the 
c^ltiral values of eacii fthnic and/or racial f?CHjp. Examples 
of cxmrs^ in the sunjea matter module are Issues in I^itive 
America EdiK:aticM[i, CcmtempcHary Chk^o Issu^, and Afny 
American literature. These anirses are taught by "ethnic" 
tnsiructcM?;, who xck to enhance the students' sense of ciil 
tuial identity and pride. SuppcNft ^nvices include tutcmal assis- 
tance, availability of survival ififtxinaricm, carets planning 
assistance, and couaseling ai^d advising. The prc^;ram dcscrip- 
ticm indk:ate$ the use of ethnic tutors, advise^ and cxxm- 
sc lc«^. whenever possible. Individualized course assisiaiKe 
is provided fc^ pix)^:am panicijianLs who are enrolled in the 
CkiicTal College subjert matter anirses, such as mathematics 
and science. The cxnirses are taught by rtgular faculty, but 
f^xxnal tutorial and supixm mechanisms are arranged for the 
particularly neeciy special s^udoiLs, 

Hie fm)gram repc^ (tm its overall retenticm rate increased 
in its sectmd year, from 59 pea:OTt in 1979-80 to 70 percent 
in 1980 81. Tht: general improvement in retenticm m.c for 
students within the cikrvelc^Mnental f^x^gram has been atiri 
hutcx! to several rc^cms. Tlie prc^iam report cites the selec- 
tivity erf its recTuitment effcms; the refining of cxjurse offerings 
to include only tho?^ ctxirses, methods, and support services 
that have pawed effeaive in meeting the needs of its SudenLs; 
the commitment of insmiaors to the c^jectivcs of the pro 
gram and their levels erf comprtmce and sease </ax^r 
ation; and stucients' identifkaticMi with the objectives of the 
pit)gram as a a^ult of the cohesive inclusion of ethnic or 
racial minc^ty insmjctcwrs as tc*am memlxars. 

The level of effectiveness of the Minne^ita ^w^^am is also 
reflcxitxi in *1he nature, sci:^ and cxnient of the t^aluatic^ 
(plan] . . . cnddent^ that the prc;gram\s measuremem iaslru 
mctits are adequme to assess the impact nf the total jmigrani 
on 5^udent rctenticHi" (Zanoni 1^, p. 7). 

Thv stxond c*xemplar, the Frc*shman Studies Rrcigram (Rff>) 
at livingstcxie Colleger/Rutgers University, is a devekpmental 
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progiam fot /^Kiradicional students that aims to impHrovc the 
retentim and academic sKzhievemm of the target population 
(Afaidiall 1981 ). Althouf^ ccMidusive evidence is not avail 
able, preliminary findings (Marshall 1981) indicate that stu 
dofits who participated in the pfq§p:am p»f(xmed better than 
their ccxinterpam from the year before the program was 
initiated The pro^am's statement of puipose acknowledges 
the idea that the masi crucial &ctcff in freshman attntion 
seems to be the degree ccaigruence <rf 'fit' between the 
stiKlent and the college envin^iment . . . academically, so ially 
atKl mcKivationally" (p. 1). Ttius, the Rutgers program was 
designed to attend to the total learning ex|>OTetKe erf ti;** 
students by focusing cm cognitive, pcTscml, and inteiper&onal 
domains. 

An additional focus of the program is creating "an atmo 
^^ofe which will pmmote ^udent saiis&ction and adiieve- 
ment'' by way of providing a ' sucxess oriented and acc^ejHing 
ctiviRHiment" (p. 5). The prc^ram £K.ilitat<Mis indicated a mm 
miimm to maintaining the successoriented environment 
by viewing their fwtfticipants as "being as capable of success" 
as regularly admitted students. 

The targ« population the FSP includes every studcmt 
eniolled through the Equal Opportunity Fund. A New JcTsey 
£^s!c jadlls Teja is used as the basis for assi|^ing ^udenls 
to either of two grcxijf^ Level I student are designated to 
paitidpate in tesic j^dlls classes in reading, writing, and n^h 
emattcs, and in amtent courses selected by saaiF to match 
tl^ student's skill level. Level 1 students are also 
asi»igned to a weekly a>un5^1ing grtnip and sessicms of a Col 
lege Survival seminar. All aba: audents are assigped cjnly 
to the counseling group, the Q)lle^ SiUvival seminar, and 
cme cTttitent course. Hie selection of content courses includes 
such tittes as Afrfcan AmCTiran Experience in America and 
Puerto Ric^ Studies. 

Other features of the FSP thiit arc sild to have aniuibutcd 
to its siKxress are the implementaticm of the interdisciplinary 
team teaching concej^; a rt*ading OHjrse entitled Analytical 
and Qttical Reading; a supp«t unit of fecnilty from the various 
disciplines who volunteer to wink with the prc^pram and who 
are interested in innovative teeing m^cxte and urnkr 
prepoied students and are willing to include VSP j^udents 
in their regular a>iirses; peer awmn^Iors to fecilitate outn^ h 
eSkms and fieshn^n adjujament by tx> leading oxinseling 
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group sesskxis; block scheduling matched to a content area 
txxuse; and the percenta^ of class time ^)ent applying the 
skills taught in reading, writing, and mahematics to the 
assignments in a spedfk content course. The program also 
seeks to enhance student developmoit by means of parental 
orientation and invohflement, continuous monitaing, and 
providing evaluative feedback to the students. 

The potential fix eflfectiveness in the Rutgeis {xogiam also 
rests, in part, in its evaluation plan. The initial two-pronged 
design, for example, ocmsisted of a oompar^ive study of ftesh- 
men groups in two consecutive years, the control (nonpar- 
ticiiwnt) prqxogiam group and the oeatment ((^idpant) 
group in tile first year of the program, as well as evaluations 
fixxn all indhiduals invoked in die prc^ (students, admin- 
istiat(xs, hcuby, and staff) (Marshall 1981). 

It is evident tiiat posonnel and fxogfam design are critical 
determinants. The influential ^chs unc^})dng each these 
variables are discussed below. 

Factors of Success: Pemmnel 

Particular personnel competencies are identified in the lit 
erature as critical elements in tiie success of developmental 
programs. Good developmaital teacheis are described as 
those vAto set ^isUnable goals, oiccmrage ftucte^ pfxjvide 
continuous positive feetftjo* as reinft»icement, and make 
students aware of their strei^itiis arul dieir own ability to con- 
trol tiieir successes atKi feilures (Ross and Roe 1986). From 
a collection of 113 pn^sstonal con^endes of remedial 
inslructcxs, the following eight categories were established: 

1. manife« perscHial qualities 

2. af^lication of interperscml skills 

3. ability to structure and sequence skill competencies 

4. in^ructional planning skills 

5. inariKtitMTal delivery 

6. assessment of student progress 

7. public relations and, 

8. program administration (Dickens 1^). 
PTK-titioners warn against the involuntary placement of 

faculty in developmental positions, because such Acuity are 
likely to resent the assignment and manifest negative Etudes 
that will transmit to students, who dten bring their own neg 
ative attitudes to smi\ programs. The combinaticMi of negative 
teacher auitudes and negative student attitiKlcs c in be counter- 
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ccmises imiittiin OHHact r^M^ 

can^f^ if posdl^ tesKli ft^ubr a^j^^ 
c^:dim^ mid OHtiiibiite to 

regute and devdk)fm^ 

Ihe omi^ky ato fdaj^ a vital in tl^ 
Of^nncmal prc^naim. ^ud^us enroled in remedial counses 
often have poor x\S<oncspts, perceive ^ campus as an 
altensoing ewiftmniem, hav^ poc»^ self-managoneni skills, 
Imc test fflixiety , or have a cxsnbination dF these j^tAJems, 
vvhldioounsek^sarc tiain€dtoackiiessina 
SG^stud'^ in po^Uve self-dinection. It ^iggested that 
counsdif^ be availabte to an <tevdc^Hiiental stu^^ 
the i^ereg^ ration/oriemstk)n pl^ise until ^ end d their 
stay in the instftiriioa 

Finally, titofs are hig^ insuun^ual in the success of 
dev«dqf»na[Hal (»c)s;c^^ In order to ^icceed in the course 
lequitemems, many cfev^lqpmoital stialems need additi«ial 
as^stance beyc»Ki the bask: chisssoom inj^ructicm. lYucaial 
instruction may be piovkted by regular instructors, devel- 
OfffOkottal h^truct«s, at trsdnea peer ti«or&. Tutocs must be 
billed in keepii^ tte student on task, {M%:^dkling positive re- 
infiarcement, setting ai^[W)priate goals, keeping instruction 
focused, and mcmltCHing the stucent's progress (Ross and 
lloel9B6). 

KMtotB cf SiKX»iSi Rfogiram Dedgs 

The IttacaUflfe amrfyzes elements amnion to Kiccc»ful pm- 

9»n[s fix^ a varkay ctf pafspectives rai^^ frcHn ^ 

bftSKi to the specifk. Frwn a gk^ petqjective, siKX^fiil 

pogtams are fowKi to have two d^r^tari^ks in ccmim(»i: 

coiiq»^d^n^veness in ihdr ^^^f^^ft scrvtees and inatoJiion- 

alizaai(m wtthin the SKacfemk mainstream 

that bifliM^iK^e the efiSsctive ^nKturii^ c£ kamii^ im{»>ve^ 

111^ been grouped iiito t}^ k^lowu^ ^ 

gcffies: (l)dedsionsreteii%togoalsandratlc«iale, (2) 

iimucttonal raetinxb, (3) fa^tkuik^ pdkrles ami standards, 

(4) pfofessioi^l aiKi parqsofiessioiial s^ and idles, and (5) 

the evahiatkm of learning iniprD¥^ 

1983). 

Eadiofthe bask: categoric dfin]f>laii^itatic» identified 
dx>ve has been taigeted in the literature as involving specific 
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c^mtkKial fuiKticHis that are cxmsidb:ed ^sential far the 
success of a pix^tam. RH*deci5i<^ relating to goals and ratio 
nale, qpedfc px^ram needs are a comprdi^msive, ^nicrured 
develc^memal prc^iam thai imludes mathematics, En^i^, 
reading, stmiy sldlls, and suppcm ^rvic^ such as tuit»ii^ 
and ccxmseling (Ross and Roe 1!^), and an ifttCTfece c^basic 
skills ccHirses and regular, sidi^equent courses 0- R<Hieche, 
Baker, and S. Roueche 1984), 

The prc^ram needs rnc^t cxmimcmly attributed to success 
in the area of in^nKticHial methods are flexible progmms 
designed to me« the needs of diflferent siideitts (Rc»s and 
Roe 1986) and multiple learning sya:ems 0- Raieche, ^ka*, 
and S, Roueche 1984) fica- use with the individi^. ^xjcific 
institutional policies and ^andante most ftequ^itiy idendfied 
kn }xo^am siktc^ are required aitiy level tess and man- 
dated fc^ic skills ccHirses fcff students ^o lack minimum 
annpetencies; a limited number of courses allowed ftx reme- 
diating deficiaides; adequate funding (Ross and Roe 1986); 
and jarong sKiministrative siq^poit and awarding of credit 0- 
R<xieche, Baker, and S. Roueche 1^). 

Vital pro^m needs regarding professic^ and i»ra^>ro 
i^sional aaff and their rol^ are commcmly defined as a full- 
time directw to sajpervi^ and cxxtfdinate the [Hogiam and 
staff, faculty wiro are cOTimitted to the prc^ram and provided 
with ongoing training (Ross arul Roe 1^), and pra- tijftcxs 
0. Roueche, Baker, and S. Roi^che 1984). Finally, the ccm 
tinuous evaluation of all aspects erf the program, partknaW- 
ly the success rate of j^dents after they leave the program 
(Ross and Roe 1^) and the dOfectivaiess with which basic 
skills ctHirs(s interfe:e with r^^ular, $id>sequeru courses 0- 
Roueche, Baker, and S, Roueche 1^) are ct^nsidered vital 
to the (Migoing sucx^ess of devek^mental programs, 

Genefal Oitici^iis 

In the some natioraJ j^udy from whk:h J. Roueche, Baker, and 
S, Roueche (1%4) docum«ited sutx^ess factors ajmmonly 
associated with develcf)mcntal [m}^ams, it was also found 
that in a n^prity of the^ progmms scMnc basic feults are re- 
curr^t. Although students are required to tk> mcnre reading, 
writing, and figuring in bask: sldlls course; than in regubr 
courses, half the stinlCTits in many develtq^mental classes do 
ncK fHirchasc textbcK)ks, bask* skills oxirs^ are only loosely 
relatcxJ to cMher ct)ursc:^ m the college, exams in develc^ 



mental courses are typically d^raive (shcwt answtars, irue^ 
fijke, w multiple choice), and the evaliKattim of devek^men- 
tal ccHirses is emirely inactequ^e (Budig 1986). In a close 
look at one institution, Budig abo found that students had 
veiy Ucde of^XHtunity to omhaiKc md pci»xice the teste ^ILs 
tai^t within the courses c^Saed. 

Ancdier cxMnmcm critfcism <rf cfcvelcpmental progiams 
is thai they are nm axi effective (Ross and Roe 1^). These 
im^giams are expensive because they require J^^ecial mate- 
rials, equipment, and s(^ice; the pup«l/t^cher ratio mu^ be 
limited; and many tutcmal hours must be provided in addition 
to clasMOom insinKti«i. In 1^1, fw example, the state of 
Gecxgia spent more tten ^ millic^ chi developmental pro^ 
ffmiSj and Ohio State IJnivCTsity ^nt between $10 million 
and $12 miUicHi in the same y^ ('TcRighening Up'' 1^), 
This criticism may not be well founded, however, becaasc 
the impact of any educaiicMial expCTience may actually be 
vefy difficailt to measure accurately ch* af^M^qpriately all 
dF its participants when any cme givc^ expcxjure tmy gaierate 
dilferCTit levels of fulfillment, achiewma : meaning fc>r 
difl^sroit individiols within a group. Degree ccmpletion, per 
sistence, grade point average, cxher imlitional measuns of 
in^iiutional effectiveness, and retenticm studies ck> ncx ncc 
essarity tap the aisi effect valw of develc^mental iiv^ruction 
many participants. 

Tlus subsectiiMi discusses prdt>lems and Issi^ that often 
attaid in^ementation of cfcwlc^mental programs. Many 
of these problems are cx>ntingt:^t on each cxher such that 
one tends to exaceitete the rther and, thereby, rfiwarts the 
effective deliveiy of services to possibly larg^ numbers of 
^udents. Any of these problems or a wmbinaiion of them 
can alst> be idemified in prc^ms that are coasidered 
successful. 



Althcxigh legislatitm now entitles all American youths to finan 
cfel aiSisiaiKC hn pcstseawidary educ^on if they Call within 
the cksignated limit on household iiKome, the unreliable 
iundii^ of some developmental pn^ams leads to a jxith 
of tenuous existence. In many irutoivTS, improksive sums 
erf rmmey arc de^gnated for tfcvelq>mental programs ^ the 
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system wide level, but the aiiocmkHi t)f such ftincb to the var- 
ious sdiools within the system does not necessarily coincide 
with the particular needs of esKrh instituticm. Whaie ftinds 
are said to be distribm^ equally, some rec^iait in^tuticxis 
must make more intai jive use of Acuity, staff, equipmc»it, 
and &cilities in cado- to meet the special denniands of its dis- 
advant^ed students. The mos common ixx±>lem related 
to funding ha* been threats of cancellaticHi of grant funding 
(Malleiy, Bullock, and Madden 1987). 

Recr utt me m of Staff 

Recruitment of program ^aaff remains a constant problem for 
most institutions due to staff turnover (H. Astin et al. 1972). 
Political infi^ting at some schools has also intensified the 
jwdWem. TTiese problems are attributed to insecurity, the 
temp<xaiy nature of funding in nmny in^aiKres, and the low 
stature of staff as poreived by chaiipeisons of oihca- depart- 
ments (Sharma 1977). Instructcxs fts: many programs are hired 
as non-tenure tr^rk and/cw tempcxary fKrulty and, thie, job 
insecurity is heightened, cximpetent individuals are reluctant 
to pursue such ptwiticMis, and incentives for scholarly am- 
tributicHis in curriculum develc^m, research, (x service 
are scarce. Foot «aff mcsale and fiunjhy Inimcatt also exac- 
erbate the i^c^lem of recruitment and retention of individual 
Mvho are needed fca- the »jKre^ful delivefy of c^lc^imenial 
services. Salaries th^ are not competitive, cmb^ks in ttavel 
reimbursement, few q:^rtunities for upward mdbility within 
univCTsiti^ and a ^ift toward nxMre stringent toiure and 
prcmioticH^ requirements have also created dbstscles to the 
succes^l (per^cm of de^^k^mental f^t^tams (Malleiy, 
Bullock, and M^den 1987). 

Minimum Aiimissitm S^ndards 
and IHacemem Standards 

Standards vary within systems ^ various inaituticMral levels 
such riiat there is no consistent indic^or of what is held to 
be the threshold of preparedness or undeqareparedness (Abra- 
bam 1986). Within an in^ltuticaial level (universiiy, four-)«ar 
college, two year coUege), minimum admissicMi criteria now 
vary across categcxies of entering freshmen (e.g., for athletes, 
tlie minimum total SAT scose df 7(X) is ^ by {Ht^K^ticHi 48 
of the Natioial Collegii^e Athletic Asociation, yM\c tfhef 
entering fneslunen may qualify with total scrats of less than 



700)* Stidents arc alw accepted with minimal entrance saxes 
and then deOTicd by faculty as too deficient to be taught effec^ 
tlvely. VPhere sy^ems allow each institmicxi to detennine its 
own SKlmission ^andbrds by a combin^ion of high school 
g^»ie point average and SAT cm: American Cdlege Tt^ scenes 
tktt is said to piedict sucxess or &ilure, tha^ is cause to txw 
sidCT whether the process is ^equate— whethar all who are 
accefAed w rejected are accurately predicted kx siuxess or 
&llure. 

In a survey of remcdial/develc^unenial programs in 489 
[Hiblk: two year and four-year colieges in ihe Southern 
Regional EdiKaticxiaJ Board slates. Abraham ( 1986) found 
the fdkwing: 

Colkges and urmtersities use few common siamianis to 
make jfMacement €iec^ons . . . In the SRKB states, almost 100 
mmMmtkms of about 70 different t^ in tbe areas of 
readir^ writing €ind matbematics are used to pkic^ 
€hnts in either colkge degree cr^ (^rem^Hal/iim^ 
ment cmtrses . . .Itis aiso reasxmdl^ to €^sume that tbe ki¥^ 
mriety of te^ in tise implies a of unifmm stand^mis 
/or wbeu is as^u^ con^d&vd '^aiBege-ievet* «w* (pp. 14), 

At leaa 10 instruments were ictentified (aooss the agj^egate 
oi respc^Kling instituticMis; fc^ e:eK:h std^ject area placement 
fxoce^ (see table 2). 

/Micm^ many develc^>menta! programs were iniAitvtted as 
a part the movement toward desqgregaticw, there is often 
a pervasive misconcef«iCMi that affirmative action is the sole 
puipcse of sixrh programs. At most instititttons at ^ich de- 
segreg^on has ever been an issue, the mincaity ^udems with 
in the developmental prc^ram are a small percentage of the 
im^(rim's cairollmcmL Amxher misconceiHi<xi is that the 
developmental jm^ram exi^ solely fear the purfK>se of serv 
iiig those who are underprq^red as a result of disidvantagei 
At many institittiwis, the ^uctent population of ctevelr^^ental 
fm^g^ams includes individuals from affluent and miuuie class 
iu>m€S. In some ins^aiKes, ft^^gn sttuients speaking English 
as a «cond langi^ge have been enrolled in devek^n^^tal 
{m)granis because th^e were no «her services to assist thom 
In overctHHii^ language barriers. De^ite siKti an enrollment 
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TAHLE2 

COLLEGE PiACEMENT TESTS U^D BY SREB SURVEY 
Ri^PONDENTS, BYRANK, KIR READING, WRITING, 
AND MATHEMATICS 198S-86 
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3 MAPS Dcsa^* 

4 SAT \^ 



5 ASSfeT 



8 MAPS Cc»ipiaave 
Test- Rcscbig 

9 A(T Hogli&h 



10 TcstlAduknsKk^ 
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y MAPS-Desa^Aw * 
TcstofMshenESks 

36 SbEe/S)«temDevd 29 

opcdTcst 
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mix, many developmental pa^^rams amtinue to suffer the 
stigma erf being pe^ce^^ primarily as a vehicle far affim^ive 
action-- panicufarly doie^x^ion. This miscoiK-qXiim 
was b(»Ti of an a^ of acxmmtabiiity in which, to a cwi.^d 
eiablc exten^ cksq^iegaticHi inders have pOTodically driven 
dwelc^CTtal pft^giam policies and pftK«lures (Mallery, 
Bullock, and Mailden 1^) as well as institutional policies 
sy^emwide. 



lifyity retentkm ^udies indicate thac sul^^tial numbers of 
&liKi^if5 who €xtt ckveicipmental progiams do sxKXt^sftilly 
conplete cic^jree {m^grams. Many orfier ^ikUc^ indicate that 
stiKiaits emerging fnm »idi prag;tams do as well as w crften 
better than oth« near maiginal stiicteits who were r^Iariy 
SKimitted, paitknilarly in certain ccwe courses. UnfcMtunatdy, 
there are also many repcwts dF significant ntimbers of students 
vAk} are unsuccessful in cxMnpleting ttevelopmcaital fMx^ianis 
or In con^lrting tfcgree programs after exiting them. 

CatftcMi shmild be exercised in ccKisidering the overall 
€»itcx»ne oi retention fw develcpn^c^tal students bcx^use 
many in^iutions have only receruly begun to oKidiKt and 
repcm retenticm studies and cannot {xovide p^inent infiff- 
mation wiih r^aid to con^letion erf fcrnr year degree pro 
gfams. (A five-year period is generally cxMisidered in ocdb* 
to report letenticHi r«es fcx cx>mpletion oi the four )^ 
ctegree (»x>gram.) Currently, many systems are c^ly able to 
provide infcmiation rrtenticxi rsttes and degree cx>mpleti<m 
Sdt their junior or ccNnmunity aiUeges. 

Itetention rates also foil to acctnint fw many ^dents who 
may, at some point, ''stop out'* of schod and/w transfer to 
another systan and on to complete dej^'ee {migrams over 
an extended period irf time. At their wiKa, retaiticxi rates 
efiq>hasi2e numbers of irKihidual who rcrmin enrolled and 
numbersi of individuals who cctfnplete ck^gree ]:Hc^^ams, while 
b€3iefits accrued to individuals receiving dewlc^mental 
instructioi and paitkipating oi canifHje» life, reg^rdk^ 
s^Kxt term ^lackmk achievemaits, have been sc»ely over- 
lodced with regard to Icsig-term eflfects on consumerism, vot 
ing behavior, self awaren^, and the quality of life in general. 
Withdrawal from OTllege during after a develq>mental pro 
gram does not necessarily predict cxHitinued failure, althou{^, 
ideally, all students who are alloweci to enter siKh a prc^ram 
^Knild he able to me& cxMiplefion requirements at scMtie 
point in time if permitted to pursue cxjmpletion for as long 
as they demonstrate efibn and prtigre^. 

The retantitHi students during their enn:>llment in a 
developmental program is also said to he closely 'ass<Kiated 
wfth whethCT the program is fully integrated irto ♦he main 
areara of the institution or set apart. Where programs are set 
af!Wt, the {Hi^ams and midaits often suffo (l^avis, Buiii 
heimer, and Bmlers PaiterscHi 1975). 
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Discriminatory Testing 

In view of the affinnativc arti«i stigma placed on develqv 
mental i»ognuns, it is ironic that, in many instances, the en- 
trance exams used by iasiitutions of higher education for pur- 
poses of admissions and placement have been alleged to 
discriminate against minority groups to the effect that not 
only are raincxity af^Hcants denied rc^^lar admisKitMis and 
placed in develc^mental pR)grams. but they are also denied 
acTcss to developmental programs in significant numbere. 
In addition, the admissions tests th^ place minority students 
into devekpmental prpgrams and test preparation courees 
are allied to be discriminatoiy due to the poor preparation 
sudents are given prior to retaking the mancfaied admisskxis 
test. In many cases, indhidials who scored below the mini 
mum requirement level on insUiutional admissions tests and 
were allowed to enroll, on a provisional basis, have still failed 
to achieve the required minimum scon? after cxm^leting a 
fimr year degree program and retaking the admissk>ns test, 
sometimes repeatedly. Such results are, no doubt, in c-onflkt 
with the notion of setting levels of standards for admission 
and inaructicHi such that the majmty of audents who 
are permitted to enter can successftiJly complete the 
requirements. 

ExH Requirements 

Exit lequiremcrtts ime often been set, aibiuarily, in terms of 
time limitatioas within which audents are required to com 
plete a series ccHuses and/or demm^ratc a particular lercl 
{>f prolicienry in a given sul^ area beftjre they can regis- 
ter for regular course offerings within the same subject area. 
Quite frequently, sul^tantiaJ numbers of . indents who ate 
admitted into devekTpnr ental prpgrams make oxisiderable 
prpgres from tetm to term or hom tMie course level to the 
next, but they arc still unable to meet the minimum exit re- 
quiremwtts within the predetermined time limitaiitnis. This 
has been particularly true in in^ances in which students with 
extremely low achievement scores or specifk: deaciencies 
have been enrolled On the other hand, some devek)iMncniaI 
programs cxmdmrt txMjrses that are coasklered more rigcMxxjs 
than certain core tx)urse offerings, whkrh leads to a situatkMi 
m which developmental students may have achieved pro 
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fidency in a givOT area cximiOTable to the profkiency levels 
of «uctettis vAm were maiginaliy suxefmi under regular ad 
mlssi^is criteria, bitt at the same time, the developmental 
stu(j^ts are still unable U) perf<Mtn at the pu^ciency level 
subitiarily designsited for exit oriteaia, 

AhhcHJ^ exit requirements arc frequently found to be stiin 
gent with regard to expected prcifkncaKy levels as well as time 
limitaticHis, there is still some question as to whether enough 
students who ck) exit ctevek^nnental jwograms are adequately 
prepared to succeed bejraid the c«e ccHirse level Where 
retention nttes indicate that sute^tial nunU>a:s devel 
c^Knental siiKlents db not complete deg^ prc^puns, it is 
suspeaed that the emj^sis of ccmrse c(»itm in the devel 
qpmental jMOgiam is based primarily dcwlcf^ng the skills 
necessary to meet exit requirements— in ^sence, merely to 
pass exit tests. Siarics ( 1^2) indicates thai a sucressful pro 
gpm shcHild show evidaice of helping indents to tXMnplt^e 
regular ccairse wwk and, thereby, reduce attrition. Thas, a 
critical cwisideration for develqpmcmtal prc^rams Ls whether 
enrolled ^udents are trained to develcx^ a capacity for inde 
pendent inquiry and prd>lem sdving. 

Vf^in some developmental prc>grams there exL*ii awfltcttng 
c^inicms as to i^ii^har insinxtion shcHild ew>lve from a holis 
tic <x a i^)ecilic skills focus—whether instaiaiixi shcmkl be 
based the use of ^QvlK>le contexts ami gk^ ccmimuni 
caticm and inteipreiation or the ^plication of ^X!cific and 
isolated skills to materials designed ot seieaed fw such spe- 
ci&: purposes. In in^aiKes in which stiKtenis with wiy low 
ability levels are involved, the exclush^ use (rf holi^ic ^ 
(HO^±€S presents a pit*>lem in thstt these studCTts' prc^ess 
remains thwatted by a of remediation in a panicular ^^11 
for whk:h pissing the threshold of pHX^ciciKy is esscTittal 
to more gic^ and hdU^ic a>mpetend€^. 

As an example, students who bck t«al prdTiciency in the 
^3edfk: reading skill of phoit^* ckcoding will be at a Ic^ 
to ttetipher certain individml wends, let ^cmc diaw cxhkIu 
sicxis, n^e inferences, and summarize a whole writttm pas 
sa®e. At anothCT lewel, thCTe are those siiKiems who are adept 
at (Rawing oxidusions and ^mnwizing infomiatitHi, ex- 
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clasively im the basis trf given fcias, but who are unable to 
make inferences until given .^•cific ins^iKticxi and practice 
in the differoK-es and similarities between conclusiCHis and 
inferences and the logic required In deducing new inftjrma- 
tion from that whit^i is already presented. The overall goal 
of the Rutgers University FSaP developmental pnigim is erne 
of improving the skilLs deficits of the students that are iden- 
tified by their prc^les (Marshall 1981). U is statted that the 
Rutgers mission is to help i^udenis leam, in a concrete man- 
ner, how sddlls acquired in reading, writing, and mathematics 
are a{:^ltcd to their regular course wixk. 

This piobLm Is reflected in the curricTilum of many devel- 
i>pmental programs in terms of btith the lack of iutenelated- 
ness of amtent and suh^ area ^d the lack t>f relativity oS 
ctmient to the l^kg^unds and immediate cowccim of stu 
dents. Because moM instituticms of hi^ier education conduct 
develqpmental pn)^ns within the same daily instructitmal 
time con^raints as cxher anuse trfferings, an automatic lim- 
itation is placed cmi the amount i>f remediation that can be 
expected to txxxir in a given sfmi time Th»i«. relevance 
in tile teaching/leaminf {wixess must be c^imized in twdsr 
to incTcasc OKXivaticm and interest in tasks which Kixienis 
may have cfcvek^*d disinterest, oKiy have etperienced feulure, 
OT may have assessed as useless pursuits bearing little rele 
vance to rral wtsid and immediate survival concerns. In 
many pn^grams the basic skills are tai^t under the au^kres 
of separate subject compraients (English, mathematfcs, read- 
ing) v^th separate curriculum and sefatate ajntent area mate- 
rials. Even in injaanccs in v^^ich the ftx.-us of one compaient, 
such as writing, is stressed in the apfffoach to another ccwn 
ixmeni (reading)- the materials used and topics covered 
are often tf^ally dificrent Mcneover, cumculum and materials 
are often found to be insensitive to the cultural backgrounds, 
intcrtsas, survival .skills, and caher real w<H-ld demands that 
arc inherent and ntvcssary to various cukund gnjufs within 
the student population. Upman ( 1980) ai^^ues to thLs ptnnt 
as follows: 

If the fducatkm fmicess were to Ik' redefined . . tfte mvraB 
(jb/tx liiM.' of such a tk^n nxmki he an educational system 
of maximum intrinsic tntlue (as amtrasted u4tb a system 



u^bose tJ^ues aav purtiy imtrHmentai and exifirmc ), max 
imum meanii^uiness ami ration€dity, and m^ramMm 
mabo(&>k^ic^ unky and consiOency . the jepfx/tV most 
be defined by Ae tuUure of edtication d noi education 
bytben4aureoftiH^sdb(Mft..mty^ i tfoe^i4sdis 
cxMMfT meofiing in life is educational, anu the scbo(^ im: 
eduaOmnal only insofar as they cfo fucUUate such disanvty 

iMck of Academe Recc^inUiaH 

Is^ (rf ^dcmk: im^ition is a symf^om of ihc j^ignna saf 
fered by develc^menial fwxigrams in terms crfcoufM: credit 
equivalents and in terms of c4p«iiti(Mi to the cxmcepi of 
equity in higher education. At the instititticmal level, devcl 
opmenial progiams are often denied equal acatkmic rcvog 
nltion in that students enrolled in develt^cntal prt^ams 
tisimlly receive no college level cTedit although they may be 
given ia^iiutional cmMv Tlius, facTjhy and admini^ton* 
in other disciplines hesitate to acknowledge any cH|uivalemx» 
In scholarly nmk to those faculty in deveU^menial programs 
who hold the same title (e.g., assistant proftimM-). At all lewis, 
fipom the highest positim of gcjvemmenial influence to the 
single average citizen, on the campus or in the ccmmunity, 
there is often a relutlance to atrej^ the notion of eqi^i cdu 
catiof^l o|^x)rtunity kw all individimls, which results in lai k 
of ^demic nxx^gnition for developmental prc^ms, 

At the same time that the varioas im^itutitms are aitemp Kii^ 
to serve the diversified learning needs of increasing numbers 
of indivkluals who do not meet regular admissitms criteria 
but who wish to pursue the benefits of higher education, var 
ious fectiom within the public sector have qut^ionc^ the 
efficacy, relevance, ftastbility, and academic «atas ot sue h 
programs within their re?q>eetive institutions and among the 
jbiigei educiUiuial community. In the state erf Gec^gia, kyr 
example, where the Governor s Ownmiltee on Pc^wix)ndary 
Education has rea>mmended the discontinuance of devel 
opmental «udies pnq^ams as ^xm as new scvtmdary and 
postsecx)ndary graduaiic»i and admissicms cTtteria are mti, 
there is ct^trowrsy. It is evident tliat although the high schcx)! 
giadtiaiing ctas> of was the fin« to &ce the new admis 
hkm and pfcicenient criteria of the ^k>uthem Association of 
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Cdlcges and Schcxils, the impact of this new trend on the 
need for developmental piqgrams will be very gradual. 

From a discussion of the implications of the new criteria 
fix dwelqpmaital studio programs in the University System 
of Georgia (Etvin and Tomlinson 1986), the critical &ctore 
that will ultimately affect devel(pmental prc^rams are teacher 
training, legislation for netni based ftmding, and the nature 
irf assessment and evali^titxi ptcx^sses at both the sccc»idaiy 
and pQsisetxMidary levels. These fecttJts will deiemiine if, 
when, or how the purpose, cxjntent, or smpe of the devel 
opmental pn^ams will change. A cxmsiderable amount of 
lime will ebpsc Ix^fbrc significant numbers of teachers and 
students will be able to sKtualize the new criteria. i;ndt>ul« 
cxlly, there will still be the same, if not greater, numbers of 
minority and c*ducaticMially di^dvanta^ .»<udents who will 
not meet the new criteria at the outset. 
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WIOGRAM EVALUATION 



Different meth<xis are used for pR^nim evaluation at var 
ious institutkHis The type d" cvaluaticm fMxxcss liiat a jiani 
cular ia^tutjon may ch(X)j%! is mast likely detennined hf>' 
the oveniU pitjfile erf the institutitm. A number of components 
that diflfeientiate amc^ programs have been ictentified (Bers 
1^7): progjam dbjcciives, iTedit and grades, mtxJes of in 
struaion, timing and duratitm of remedial edutaticm activities 
in a student's college studies, and the status and charaaerij^ics 
df remedial faculty and staff. Other oitieal cx>mjx>nents iirv 
the classification of students, testing and placement, and or^ 
nizatiiKi and funding. 

Pft^ram evaiuatiCHi provider a monitoring syj^em with 
which to assess effectiveness and Eicilitate inipr<wcment; it 
is by no meaas a panacx?a in terms of serving to ameliorate 
all of the many problems that a prc^am may c^xperience. 
The ultimate purpt^^ of prc^ram evaluation shcnild be to 
determine whether tlie prc^am enables underprepartxl stu 
dents to acquire skills necx*sj^' to complete aillt^e (R<xss 
and Roe 1986). IVpc^s of cTiteria ascd for ev;Uu;ttion can Ix* 
categwized as follows: inputs or effcKts (resources), perfor 
mancx* (results or outaimes), adequaiy of |X*rft>rmance, effi- 
ciency, and pr(xx?ss (Bers 1987). 

EvaluatUHi data can be <*^incxl through informal pn>ce 
dures as well as formal paKCilures, Infomial methixis niay 
involve student assessments of iasinictors and cxHinselors 
and cweniH pn)gntm eflectiveness; staff" can assess the utility 
of various teaching tec+iniques and materials; and regular 
faculty can provide fecxlback on the performancx* of fonncr 
developmental students (Ross and Rck? 1^J6). FonrKil pnxe 
dures involve circfully designcxl, syi^ematically administered 
measures thdi may retiuia* the identification of numen)us 
variables that are monit(Mx^d, cross reftTrenced, and stort^d 
for Umg term and com|>arati\x* smalyses as well as immediate 
feedlxick. Fc;.iml evaluation m;iy b.* axHdimited by the a\m 
pus iastituiional research office or the rest^arch a>niponent 
of the ckfwlopmenlal pn>gram, or the colkxtion and storage 
of data may Ix* a joint effort. 
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Assessments of Prograni EvaliMtion 

Asst^ssmt^nts of the validity and reliability of tievt^lopmental 
jxpg^nam evaluatitms over tlie pitsi tha-e dec-ades prompt some 
Scepticism as to tlie acxiimcy of this rescaa h in its eff(ms to 
detennine the effectiveness and value of pa)grams ITie xv 
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search design of studies showing jx»itivc results from devel- 
opmental programs prior to the 1960s has beer* criticized as 
&ulty (Cixjss 1976). 

One pervasive observation of the nature of cduc-atioo il 
evaluation has been that although evaluation of stiidoit per 
formantx' is frequent in all levels of American educatiwi, care 
flU appraisal of educati<Mial pnigrams has been rare (Wilker 
son 1966). 

Lack t)f emphasis systematic program tn^aluation Ls evi- 
dent in procedures set fcMth in the guicfelines for programs 
ftw the "new" .student under the J^ial Servkres foi' Disad 
vantagcd StudorjLs (SSDS), funded by the Office crf^ Education, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfere, in institutions 
of higher education in the late 1960s and early 1970s. The 
36 |>age ajf^licatitw iiilbrmation and prt^am manual for the 
SS1>S contains one paragraph on evaluation and research, 
which (1) prohibits the ase of cxxitrol gix)ups and (2) calls 
for the establishment of mechanisms to rt^md to stittlent 
cvaluatuMi (U.S. l)(^>anment of Health, Education and Wei 
lare 1970). Tlic manual provides no tjther guidelines for 
evaluation. Subsequently, an Office of Edixsition amual evalu- 
aiion rcpon states that sy!aemaik eflwts at evaluation of edu 
rational programs had a short liisiory and that th«ie pixigrams, 
intlividually and tx)llettive!y, had nux. yet md the objective 
or redre^ng various inequalitioi {ij.s. Department o: Health, 
KducatitHi and Welfare 1972). 

State supported pn:^ams have pnxluced an<Hher b(xly 
t)f evaluative data. These programs, art>untable to the state 
legislatua* th^ s^c^iriates funds, have usually incx)ip(M'^eu 
a resirarch effort. New York, for example, has provided funds 
to public and private in state ia«aitutions ftw financial aid and 
supportive .services to rc^itlents who exhibit potential hyc 
succcs.sful completion of an ass<xiate cm- hichekjr's degree 
(Higher Educ-ation Opportunity Program 1970). The eval 
nation of the prt^ess of participating ia<aitutitais was based 
primjuily on self-evaluations and on-site visitations. Atkiitiorwl 
evaluations by an outside agemy delineated the following 
for the state legislature: per saudcnt suite aid aUcK-ations, en 
rollment, .«audent retention rate, and the relat«)nship of re 
tenti(Hi to viirioas j^ucfcnt charA.teri}«ics, such as .sex, marital 
.status, and (xx u^iation of father (Human Affairs Re.«:caivh Cen- 
ter 1970). Tliere was no attempt, however, to consider pro 
gram characierisiics, such as tutoring, couaseling, or the re 



medial curriculum, as functions of .^icJent retention rate. 

In numerous insmc^ program effeciivcneis has been 
\xi9cd on varying critaia for mc^uring im^wwement, rang 
ing (com jjpecific ddll perfcnroance to grade point average, 
matriculation, and persi^ence; afq^Iied to a variety of typc^ 
<rf schools, selerttve and public; within the varicxjus regicwis 
trf the naiioi; and amcwig various ethnic grcxips. The divensity 
of variables from program to paigiam confouii<b sy^eniatic 
cTOTparative assessments. l^)uring the rapid e5«;rf>llshment 
of recOTd numbers of devek^mentai programs in the late 
196Cte and early 1970s, however, individual evaluation rcpoit?? 
reflect many positive results as well as some negative or 
unchanged performance trends among the peculations 
asse^ed. 

Fbcw and Findings 
<tf Fftigrsun Evaluations 

Positive results have been documented in evaluations of spe 
cific services. Some examples follow: reading instniition by 
student tutors and by faculty tuttm* a^in*^ a control group 
(Yuthas 1971 ); a pre-uommunity cx^lege summer session 
for African Amerit:an students (Gattman 1967); a summer 
prognim with a reading and study skills empliasts {Kliiig 
1972); a summer orientation for disadvantaged and mimTrity 
studaits at selective txilleges (Osfcamp, Hodges, TTx^mpson, 
and SpiKrk 1970); assistance from graduate student tutors for 
high risk students in advanced courses (Menges, Max, and 
Trumpeter 1972); a rc*ading and writing emphasis with a 
reduced UxkJ at a southern public unhnen»ity (A^er 1972); 
student to student counseling cm study habits and instruct ioti 
In study skills at a southwestern public university (W. Bn)wn 
1971); and individual a>uiiseling and iastnKiicHi at an eastern 
pK blic university (Kaye 1972). 

Fewer negative rtports are foimd. J^xxific services from 
which negative results or unchanged perfrmnance was docu 
mented include a simimer reanliness pnigram at a selective 
western college (Klingelhofer and Longacre 1972); a dual 
functicxi a)un!^*lw/tutor prt^am fijr African American m\ 
dents at a soutliem university (Wilson 1970); and a reading 
rate and/or study skills ixc>gram (with varying emphuises) 
evalitated agaira^t a cxmtrol gixnip (BeMier 197 1 ; IXSalvi 197 1 ) 

Comprehensive prt^^rams characterized by multidimen 
stonal efforts incoiporating sldlls development <Tirrit:ulum, 
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tuttMial assistance, and aaidemic and nonacademic axinseling 
liave rarely been evaluated systematically. Of those that have 
iK-en widely dtxrumented, h{)wever, nKKJt repon positive re- 
sults (Bnxiy, Harris, and Lachica 1968; Bucklin and Bucklin 
1971 ; Tetlow 1970; Urban Problem vSolving Pix)gram 1970; 
and Wcnrich 1971). 

IXuing this periixl, there was a call for the evaluation of 
.specific programming efforts in ord«- to iadatc those as{x*cis 
of developmental ediKraiion jKOgrams that are ma>t effective 
in curbing attrition and prtjmcxing ac^ademic sucress (Gw 
don 1970; Simmons 1970). The Ctdlej^- Discxjvery and Devel 
<^ment Prc^am of the City University of New Ycsrk Ls cme 
prc^am that txmducted evaluations in acxxMiiantxr with this 
f^jective. Where tuttHial assistance was provided by coUt^ 
•Students for program participanLs a five prongcd evaiuation 
ftxrused on t«her similar programs, the tuttxs, tutees, icac^iers, 
and parents (Bnxiy, Harris, and Lachica 1968). Ross and Roe 
( 1986) dte a review of the rcseaah (Maxwell 1980) that indi 
cates that many reading improvement prt^jrams, particularly 
the individualized, cxmnseling oriented, and voluntary pro- 
grams, did produce impawed grades, and they refer to an 
analysis of 60 evaluative studies of developmental programs 
(C Kulik, J. Kulik, and S<hwalb 1983) that ftnind prxjgrams 
"generally wort:hwhile." They also refer, however, to the 
analysis of tm> major studies of po«secx>ndary scluxjls 0 
Roueche, Baker, and S. Rt)ueche 1984), which cwluded 
that few in.«aiiutioas evaluate their denrkqimcnital pnj^ams 
adcxjiiately. 

Evaluation Dc^igi^ and Implications 

Tlie designs of developmental prt^am evaluations liave been 
reviewed substantially in the literature (Budig 1986; Joplin 
iuid Bnnvn 1981; Ross and Rtx' 1986; Wright and Cahalan 
1^5). A comprcheasivc model .or the design of prt^rni 
evaluation includes prtprDgram and ptxa p«:^am measures, 
a grtniping statistic, and some fij)rm of cf )ntrol group f<M- aym 
{-KmstMi Tliese bask guidelines allow for prete«« measures 
in the ftsm of aptitude or achievement test scores. Post 
prt>gram measurcs should include j^KHt range mcasun_*s, such 
lis final grad<r or final cxaminatit)n stxM-es, and long range 
measures, such as the .student's grade in the next course, 
grade |x>int average after a f^ctfied number of semcaers, 
credits earned, or persl«cnce in cdIIc^- ( Aksi and Hecht ISW). 



The evaluation design that is considered to be the mc>^ 
amightftxward— the single-group pretrat/poa-fHogsram com 
pariscm has beai criticized for a serious limitation (Budig 
1986), that is, the design addie;^ c^ily the remedial pc^ 
ul^icm and uses two equivalait fctfms erf the same te^ kn 
j^efMX^ram and post prt^ram mea^^ires, Budig recommends 
that this procxxlure be used caily if there is no <«her alternative 
j?nd only if all evaliiwtive bisixs are cmtitJled for. Because 
withholding remedial c^^ittunittes from thc^se ^o nc*ed 
it (for puiposes of draining a control group) would be con- 
sickrred unethical, a rea^mmOTtded imtegy for bypassing tiiis 
problem is to take as (he cxxitrol group students whose pre 
program measures indicatte the need for remedial work but 
who evade it (Budig 1986). 

Four evaluative desigas that have been secommended (Akst 
and Hecht 19^) are outlined bekw; 

1. TTie remediated exemf^ed comparistHi, in which the per 
ftjrmanc^ of the exempted peculation is used as the *^n 
dard for assessing the achievement of remediated students, 

2. The norm-grxmp cx>mpariswi, in which the standard is 
the performance of a naticml fH)pulation. 

3. The cToss group cx>mparison, which comparts the efftx 
tiveness of two different rcmedial programs, usually at 
separate institutions. 

4. The historical cx>mparison, which amtiasts the effective 
ness of a current program with that of one {>revioiLs!y 
offered at the same sdiool. 

Another popular scnince of pn)gram evaluation information 
is the national sample survey, which provides data on how 
developmental programs are operating cx>nettively. In one 
such s^rveyi rc^^xmdents evaluated the success or effeaive 
ness of such program aspects as coui^*s, support services 
CHganizatim and polky, -and outcx^mc for remedial students 
(Wright and Cahalan 1985). A sc:ale of 1 (low) to 5 (high) 
was used Wright and Cahalan found tl^t most respcmdaits 
ntted their prc^ams mixierately high, ovendl, witli a mean 
scx>re of 3.8 kn: many items, Whitt is f^icularly interc*sting 
is that the higher ratings were given to teacher attitude, 
teacher training, and currknilum content and stnKturc, and 
the low<^ ratings wea* ^ven to prt^am evaluation, di^-e 
cxOTiplction rate, and brcmdth of cx)urse offering. Wriglit and 
Calahin repon tliat 50 percent of the survey respondents gave 
pip^m evaluatitm a l>elow average mting. 
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A panicular weakn^ found in evaluatiiMi proct^ses, as 
indicted by the same survey^ is the lade of foojs on reiauiai 
inftHinaticMi. Wri^t and Cahalan ftnrnd that 63 perc^t of 
coiie^ repented thatt thq^ kepi reawxfe on the pCTccjitage 
of tc^ fire^unen retained tnit only 35 percent reported i\m 
they kq^ sef^rate recwxis on the percentage of lemedial 
students retained, TTie survey alR) indicated that retencion 
reccxds were mcHie frequently kepi by four yrar than two- 
year schcK>k. (Two-year schools have a larger percentage of 
part time Jrtudenis, who are difficult to track and whc^ be 
havioral patterns are difficiik to interpret.) 

Finally, national survey ai:^>roach^ have also been used 
to conduct cx^leaive program evalmtions on the basis of 
sqxx ial interest foci, such as hkx?. In a comparative study of 

TABLE 3 

EVALUATION CATEGORIES USED FOR THE 
CX>MPARISION OF ^tOGRAMS 



Ifmitutional Chatacteri&tics 

type of iniitltutiiMi 

caletidar y^ 

admLssitms piiJity 

ftnigth of opcntticm 

stuikrnt placement 
EnxtjUaiefit and Retention 

jastitutitMial cHiit)llment 

enrollmtrnt in fTOgrain 

stiKkfii rnatrtc^^ton 
Facuky ^ati» 

faculty lank and tenure 

f^iiS ccHTipositiiHi 

insimctw cvuhiatkm 
Program Design 

!>ucces& of prf^giam 

de{>aitniental aJfiliaiiDn 



In$itnKl^»mal Deliveiy 

iasiOKtional prattkx-s 
suppofi services 

Course Credit 

iiedit 1k)iuis eannxl 
student e\'aIuatK>ii 

Funding 

souat? of fimding 



iru^tutiiMia} setting 
i*xi«ence of devel(ptni^t;U reading 



classification of .students si'mxl 
amtplt^ion rale 



.staff .siipi'jrvision 
ttfniiTt: of ad!nini«^niUir 



pn>}ect e\^luation 
nitnhcxl of ctmduiting reading 
anirses 

iasiaKt<jr/.student ratio 



lyjxM>fm»dil 
|x*fcentage of ftinding 
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devclopmoital reading programs in iradiiionally Afirican 
Amarkan colleges and universities and their ^itc counter 
parts Ocplin and Brown 1981), the variables of reading 
instruction and racial cx)mpositi«i of 113 inaitutitxis were 
the fHimary ^lors under ctinsidetation. The mapr arexs of 
anal^s were iru^ituiicmal characteri«ics, «irolImeni and 
retention, faculty status, program design, instriKticma! delivery, 
course ciedit, and funding. Several institutional characteristics, 
enrolment and retention characteristics, and additional areas 
oS analysis were targeted (see table 3). 

A four-stage mtxlel for evaluating devek:^enial programs 
allows for the use of all of the alx)ve mentioned criteria as 
they af^ly to a particular prt^jram and its subjectivity tt) cxm 
slant ctonge. In stage one, activities within the develc^nicniai 
program are evaluated (kwd sample t>f how this data might 
be collected, see table 4 on the next page). In stage two, the 
match between the devek^mental prc^am and the main 
stream curriculum is evaluated. In .^age three, student pro 
g«ss and faculty, .•«aff, and administrative juc^ents are used 
to reassess the goals of IxHh the devekpmental prt^am and 
the mainstream courses. For example, if there is a significant 
differoicx: between the p^rcx^ntage reported io: grades 
achiemi by regular and devekpmental students in main 
stream cxjurses, then the point of difference (subject area) 
would indk-ate that aj^t of the devek^pmental prfjgram 
that would cieserve closer attentit»i few reevaluation of attiv 
ities in stj^ c«ie. Finally, in stage finir, the measures pre 
viou^ used for evaluaticai are rect>nskiered in terms of their 
^r(^>ri!«eness fat new prc^ram gcsds (Clowes l*»^4b). 

De^ite the av-ailable expertise on program evaluation de 
sign for developmental edutiition, tlie literatua' also reflects 
the fact that htmest efforts to conduct meaningful evaluations 
are stUl hampered by tradititjnal obstacles that are pervasive 
in the ediK-alional setting. Hie difficulties in LX)Uctting data, 
con&PoUiPg wiablcs, alkxating time for such purposes, and 
securing ln.«ainrtionaI support, amtwg others, are some of 
the traditional pitfalls to which the evahi^ion of develoji 
mental pr^jrams is subject (lX*mpsey 19{i6). 
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MODEL FOR EVALUATING 
DEVELOPMENTAL FBOGRAMS 
St^ Ctoc: PerfMommre c^Stmlei^ In 

Grade Distrfinttkm Mean Number Naniba* P&rtem 
Quarter A B C D F I Gcade EanM Exil Exit 

Summt^ 
English 
Mathcmmo 
Reading 

fall 

English 

MiOhtrmaiics 

Reding 

Winter 
Englisli 
Mathematics 
Heading 

Spring 
Englisli 
Matht*nuitii^ 
Rising 

Sts^ Two: A Comptffean <rf Ftrfbrf&aiK:e in Selected Cimr 
Contoiluni Ccmrses: Devdk^fmeidal 

Repitariy Enrolled ^u^^nts 

Cenk^ Effivfied ^briiea toiM StiAes Em&d Sli^ 
Comes Stmkam Stsiki^ ^e^sm Stsdcste Srsde^ Stsdeos 
)^ N » X « « 

Kfig 101 
Fjig 102 
Math KM) 
Siis 105 
Hs> 101 
Pt;I 101 

His Z'iZ 

Sfx m 

KJc 102 



CHANGES IN EDUCATION AND THE 
CHALLENCT TO DEVELOPMENTAL CURRICULUM 



Throughout this century, insinjctitxial itecMies (xi what should 
be taught, how it should be taught, and the extent to which 
instruction can be mar.ered by various individuals or ptipula 
tions have been hosed hrgely iX\ concej«s <rf the measure 
ment df intelligence. A standardized pnxredure for the mea 
suremait <rf intelligence, the StanfcMti Binet Intelligence 
Qiiotient, still in use, was initially develqped in the early 
1900s. Since then, psychomctricians and other psyvholc^-al 
theorists have expltxed the measuremait of intelligence, 
refuted the t>f measuring intelligence by claiming 

that menial proasses could not be c^werved measured 
accurately, sugge^ed liiat intelligence is hereditary, and more 
rectmtly, turned to tlie inclusitm of environment, experience, 
and the use of inf<xmation processes as factors in the mea 
surement of intelligence (fftcmbctg 1977). 

During the \9&^ many changes in educ-ational prt^ams 
have been planned. There liave been new commitments to 
m:ellence, newcTiteria fac atvreditation. and nev^' philoso 
j^ies of instructitHial practice. Although new ctnmies have 
been chaned, there is still skepticism -alxmi goals and inten 
tions with regard to a>mpeasat<My education. Some of the 
most prcxnising direttions ftw curriculum have been deli 
neated in Sternberg's (1984) program for training intelligence, 
Feucrsiein's (1980) jw(;gni«-i of institimental enrichment, and 
lipman's (1980) program of j^ilosc^y in the classrcx>m. 
lipman has made valuable cTitidsms of remedial programs, 
and he warm thai much restructuring will be necx*ssary: 

Ottr ami mvr af^in, uv htuv reamrse to rvmediatUtn 
rc^rHmn to r&Jesign . . . the fundamentttl scmrce of 
the system's failure to UistrOnite education effecliifefy . 
remains uneocamined, and the increasing vc^ sums are 
poured into efforts to ampeftsate for the inefficiency of 
Ote compensatory efforts ... We fs^ouid be} assuming that 
the only way to make a)t^fLsatory education tmrk is not 
to i^Jtwoach itasa. . . compensatc»y device, but to design 
it m as to promm? educalitmal exciHlence for aBytmngpeo^ 
pk'ipp. 3-5). 

As a ptni'Mx to Ca)s>'s ( 1981 ) dlsciission of adults as 
learners, the Commission on Non-tradiiitmal Study made the 
following ?«atement: 
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Mast of m i^ted that mn tradUiomil stir f - is more an 
iOtUtHie than a system ami tbus can nm>er be defin&i exce^ 
tangentiaify. TbLs attitude puis the indent first and the 
institutivm second, concentrate; more on the former's need 
than the kuter's convenience, encour^es diversity of indi- 
t.idual ra&er Aon uniform pr^aif^n, and deen^^e^es 
lime, ^»ace, and et^en cot*'- <• requirements in favor of com 
petence and, uhere applkxAle, performance. It has concern 
for the k'omer of any and circumstance, for the deff^> 
oipirant as weQ as tbejfx^n who finds mfficient rmmd 
in enriiiying life through constant, periodic, or occasional 
study {p. XV ). 

Again, as in Lipman's statement, it would seem that thettr is 
no eflfettive strategy for cxwnpensattjiy or nimtradiiional edu 
cation tliat woukl not be an effeaive strategy or OMisicleraion 
ftw all education. 

Ideally, we should be able to speak of ctiucation, rather 
than education, a>mpcnsatory education, and nontradiiional 
education. Where nontraditional educatitm will more easily 
lake its plaec within the cxincxf^ of what an etiucaticm ought 
to be. there will still be the neeti fw a greater effi>rt to resolve 
the place of a)mpensatory/remedial prtigrams in the realm 
of etlut-ation. Mainly through det-ades of km expectations 
for masses ofcitb^ns, wc have p«T^tKtted unnetx-ssary aca- 
demic failure through self fulfilling pn)phet>. Consequently, 
compcnsatwy pn^ams of the remedial nature will still be 
ntxessaiy kx large numbers of individuals for quite some 
time to come. 

To date, psychometric, Piagetian, and cognitive incxiels 
have been primarily influentii in the implementation of 
iasiHRtional programs. As a result of the adopUcHi ofpsy 
chometric models, students' intelligentx", capabilities, and 
deficite have been measured, analyjrd. and approached on 
the basis of sctMtx in rc^)ase to pericHTmnce of a series 
of tasks, for which suhsct>res have often been awrag^xl. This 
approach has often obscured the precise characteristics of 
an individual's strengths and weakn^ses. In keeping witfi 
Piagetian models, «udenLs have often l^n taught or in 
strutted on the basis of sctjuentrs of infiLMTnatit>n, ajncep**, 
<n tasks in acxx)rdance with a pred^ermined hieraithy of tx^- 
nirive and psychomotor development. Cxigniiion has retx!ivfd 
much ancntion in the past in terms of Piaget's saagcs trfdewl 



qpmcnt and, mi^ recently, through the concxpc crfmeta 
cognition— an individual's understanding of an ability to mem 
ftor his own actioas (A. Brown 1978; Flavell 1976), 

In the 1980s, educaticKial thciHisis and pfacUliimers have 
come to reit)gnize the nc:fd few intervention prc^rams lo train 
students in the development i>f inlellectiml skills (S^embcrg 
1983). This need is justified by the ha thai there has been 
a marked decline in the intellectual skills vf our youth, mt^ 
visibly demcMiiaialed by SAT test scores. Acxxniling to Stem 
b«g, however, "c\>llege profe^soni don't need SAT stores 
. . . they am see it in the poc^T class performam^, and p;^ 
ticuiarly in the poorer reading and writing of their students" 
(p. 18). Many significant works have been written on meth 
odology for classrtxnn in^riKtii>n in die basic skills aaus, 
most nocably works such as Huey s ( 1969) 7Be I'^ychoh^* 
amiPeda^fc^ of Readiftg, fin^ published in the trarly ISXKK 
Pauk's ( 1962) How to Study in CoUe^\ Bloom's ( 1956) tax 
OTcnny of the levels of questioning fScH- classrcx)m inj^nictitwi, 
and Whimbcy and Ux khc-ad's ( 1983) Amdytiad RcwHng ami 
Reasoning, now in its fourth editicxi. Tliese aipn:fiKhes to 
instructitmal methtxiology, hcwever, predate the more re 
ccnily devek)ped thc\)ries of training that itddress the cx>m 
ponent pnKes«?s that make up intelligence (SicTnbei>4 1977), 

Emerging phik>sophies of education invoh^ tlieories tliat 
2Kklress the stinknt's intelligencxr, skill devek^ment, pn^lem 
solving, and critkral thought finom new perspectivt^ <>f cc^ 
nitive pnxxrsses, Stemtx?rg, Feuer^ein, and Upnian have been 
the major prr^mt^nts of these new pen^Kxtives of cc^itive 
paxxrssei and ajgnitive devek^ent in iwms trfbtoad tmin 
ing proems. Each of thes»? thc\>rifU.s acknowledges the dppli 
cability of previoas tmxiels but also txitinxes their limitations 
as they p^un to prediction, diagnosis, atid iastruaicm. Psy 
chometric models have been most severely cTitici/eti, 

These three accent picmeers in the develof>ment of pro 
grams for training intelH^mx* liave made signific^t con 
tributions baseil on the premises that (1) intelligem^e i:an 
be taught, (2) the ma^)rity of schtx)l c^iildren are ncx being 
expased to prtxvss training, and (3) siandtrd curricula should 
be supplemented with training in intellectual skills (*ftemlK*rg 
1<W3). Their wisrk has been selectc*d fw ftjnhc*r discussion 
here bec^aiise of the types of fx^ukitions they liavi* used for 
the development of their pn)grams and bcxrause of the 
rep(«ed sikcx?ss of their pa^ams. SiemlK-ig, a not^ Yale 
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st holar and authix-ity <m intelligence, lias Uesigncd a training 
prt^am that is based on a ihixny that has been sul^mxl 
lo exteasivc emj^iriciU testing; txwers a wide range intel 
Icttual skills, both practical and academic, synthetii' as well 
as analytic; and is relevant to seccMidary and cxillej^ level 
iastmctitm. In a through review of R*uerstein and Lipman's 
prtigrams, Siembeig ( 1983) has presented cxmtparative anal- 
V-ses of the strengths and weaknesses of their applicaticHis. 

Feucrsicin's training prt>gram Is assesstxj as apprt>priate 
ftM- children in the upjxr grades of elementary school to cwly 
high schotil; for a wide range of ability lev'eLs, from letaixled 
to above average; and for a wide range of stx itxxxMnmiic 
groi^is. Moreover, the |ut)gram appears to Ix? effective in raLs 
ing intrinsic motivation, self esteem, and scxja's on ability 
tests (Sternberg 1983). 

Lipman s prt)gram anends to many of the same skills as 
l-euenacin's program, Im by meatis of a very different ap 
jwoach. The pn^am is assc^scxj as miKJi ;4ipa^iriate (or upper 
elementary schtx)U hilcUien, and the cxmtent of the materials 
is Ibund to be highly motivaiitmal, cfRxtive in raising the 
level of the student's thinking skills, and applicable tt> the 
amient areas sucli that durability and transfer of leanung 
are facilitrted (Siembei^ 1%3). 

Stemlxaq^ niHes that the limitations of his pnigrani arc its 
Iat4c of material <«i deductive thinking or traditkinal logk 
and its lesser ftx iis on the cxMiiextual aspett of intelligence 
lie finds the limitations <rf" Feuerstein's imq^am tt) be in its 
breadth t)f skills and low potential for gencralizability; Up 
man's pnigram limitations are said to be that »aiidents with 
U)w to average intellectual c-apacity might not lx« al>le to man 
age the reading and reasoning kfvels and t!at kjwer class jau 
dents may not ablate to the characters in the pn)gram's .stories. 
VHiat is most imixmant, lK>wever, is that, given the pc«itive 
merits of c"ach pnjgram, the variance in applicable ranges, 
ability levels, or {>ackground provides for adaptal>iliiy to the 
new diwrsity in fresliman ixjjnikuions of cx^liej^ Icnvl devel 
ofimenial programs. 

Although the thetmical persjmtives arc ajiplic-able to 
teaching/le-aming at all levels in all cxluc:ttk>nal senings, they 
shouki Ixf particularly useful tt) devek^mental studies pix) 
grams if smrh pnjgrams seek to ackfrt the most excm}>lary 
approaches to instmction that are awiilable. 



Sternberg (1984) examines psjdiionietric mtxlels in a^aiitHi 
to fwedkticm, diagnc^is, and training. He realizes the utility 
erf F^ydiOTietrics for predicting Jiiture sutress in a particiitar 
educaticmai pnj^am w)rk selling. He views the |^ho 
imxric mcxlel as derived frtxn a set dT uniJteriying soimx^ of 
iiKlividi^ differences, called feaiHs, such as vcttKil a)mpre 
hension, verbal fluency, number, ^kAvA visualiaatuHi, a*a 
soitng, menuKy, and petvei^ual jqpecd. He cxxi^ders foctor 
analysis useful ftx diagni^ng individual stretigths and weak 
nesses, but na as useftil predictitm, because the facton> 
<x\ly su^^ baxad abiliti« in which training is necessary. 

As for training in intelligence pafcwroance, Siamba:g indi 
cates that the fiutcwrs are of minimal usefulness. He explaias 
that, Iw example, fectv)rs cb not indicate in what ?^xx:ific as 
pects of wfbal a^mfHehcnnsioij a ^udent needs training if 
a vobal ccwnpntrhcnsiim sam: is too low. He also cautions 
that when infc^atkMi is c*«ainc\i abcmt specific fectiH>i on 
a single tt*st, uaining hasted on such ^ic^ may noi be g ner 
aiiz2d>le to other tests or tasks. Essentially, Stembeig refutes 
the utility of the |xs7t:hiMnetric mtKiel in genemting sucrej^rful 
training j^o^ams iKxause its stfvngtKs are nc« necessarily con 
tlucive to such puqxises- His criticism of the psychomctrii* 
model is based im a belief that a iliec^y kn training must spec 
ify the ft>lkming: 

» ccMnpeteru prtKX^ses uscxi in performance of tasks wl>k h 
it ai^lic^ 

• .^arategies into which these component prtxt^ses 
ccMnbine, 

• internal reprc*st*ntations on whicli these comjxHient i^raie 
gies act, 

• executive procx^sses that contR»I ihv sehxtion of com 
poneni pnxx*sst^ of pt*rformamx% :«id 

• how these elements ajmhinc to inieraa with diffea^ni 
gkjlial |>aUems of al^ility to prodiKV T.rious k^^ Is of sm^ 
cesshil perfomiance. 

Psydiomctric models usually do n(« specify these elements. 

A most important aj^*ct of Sternberg's thtn)r>' is his con 
cerrtuaIizatH>n of the nature of intelligencxr in temis of its basic 
amsiruct^ which he explains as foUows: 




The basic construct is ibe comfnnent. A con^xmetu is em 
elementary information process that operates ttfton interrud 
ret^^xmtatmns of oigects or synOxds. Con^nents can be 
classified on the basis of tbeir functions into five different 
kinds: metaatmponents, performance components, acqui 
sition components, retention componerUs, and transfer 
cotrptments. . . There can be no ehtsbt tbat the me^ tmi 
able in the dev^pment of the inteOect is Ote metacmpo 
nenticd one. ABfeeefffock isfikered Arot4gb tbese elements, 
and iftUy do not perform tbeir function weB, then it wont 
matter very much what the otber kinds of components can 
do {p. 28). 

Imel% nee, as explained by Stembetg, is based on the 
tjperation of the five cxMnptjnenis, all interacting {Mimariiy 
through tlie metacomponeniial ftincUons to provide the basis 
fcM- intellectual develc^ment throi^htHit the life spm. Meta 
cx)gnition— understanding how a process mytks and being 
able to mcmtta- the prrx.-^— is widely identified as the basis 
fiv effective learning, which Ls undewk^ped in the unsuccess- 
ful student. The teaching of study strategies is frequently 
guided by this cxMicqpi. 

Fcuemcia: Insttttmental Efuichment 

Feuerstcin ( 1980) has also criticized the use of psychoirietric 
mtxlels in tenns of jM-ediction, diagnc»is, and inaruction. 
His critique Is based im four points: the ifsmiaure of te^ 
the exam situati(Xi, the orientation of tests, and the interpret 
tation of results. ActxMding to Feua^aein, tests usually are 
not cxKistTucted as if to be used in a teaching pw^ess that 
wtnald facilitate the evaluatifxi of the effect of teadiing on 
the capacity of the student in new situations. He describes 
the exain siiuatitm as one in which the interaction is forced, 
unnaturd, nontxxiducive to learning or p«ftwnMnce, and 
cjne in which the examiner usually does nc« act in ways thitt 
would develtjp latent ptjtential in the examinee. The caien- 
tation of tests is descTibed as one that emphisizcs the pn.y 
d .las of performance rather (tmn the processes than give rise 
to the produtts. Feuerstein also indicate* that the i>sych(> 
metric mcxjel induces damaging motivational states in indi 
viduals { even more so in retarded individuals), which leads 
to a depression of tfist perfiirmance. Finally, he ctmcludes 
that the interpretation of test results plK.-es an emphasis on 



aggreg^es of i>e fonnance cfala, when in ha peak scxM'es 
should be used as an indication of the cxjgnitive potential 
of the examinee, rather than viewed as enw of meai^ranent. 

In ccOTiparing his own training program to Feuerstein's, 
Sterribeig ( 198Mi) indicates thai Feu«stein's ( 1980) pR^jram 
of Instrumental enrichment stems fnm a theory th^ 

• implies a broader base ft)r training, irKliKltng training 
of more effective and mc^ivational elemcmts; 

• seems to assume some f«rtkailar deficient functions 
that characterize the aignitive structure of the dcT^rived 
individi^; 

• emi^iasizes pax^^ more than a^itent; 

• emphasizes tasks lather than cxjmpone^ts of the tasks; 

• see^ to train potentially cfeficient coEpnitive c^Tations 
indirectly; and 

• emphasizes fluid and visual abilities; (spatial, fom fx*r 
c^epcion, etc.), 

Psydiometrk: mocfels have dcxie Hnle to aj^txich instruction 
in these specific ways. 

Acccmling to Stemlieig, Feuerstein's concc|«ualizaii<Mi of 
the nature of intelligence sterns fixan a thec^y that has three 
basic pacts: 

A ^ ofpotenikiBy deficient cc^iti^^ functiims v^^mized 
around phases of input, diOxiration, and output; a 
nftif^ map dbat can be used to amUyze tasks in k^rms of 
s&/en dimensions oj^^udysis; and a tbt^ of dev^pment 
that stresses tbe role of mediate humify eaperwnce in 
the ikv^jpment of tnteU^mce (p. 22 ). 

Feucrstein's thecMy of the development of intelligence is said 
to be based jximarily cki the cxmcq^ of mediated learning 
experi«ice, wherein the dcvekpment of cognitive structure 
in an oig3nism can be vicnvcd as a prcxliKi of two modalities 
of imeractitxi bet^wen the organism and its cnvinj^ent: 
direct exposure to stimuli and mediated learning. (Tlie former 
is a miKh needed intavention for the experientially deficient 
studm, and the I^er is inherent to the ccMitexi of develc^ 
mental inariKtiiHi.) 

U^pman: Flilk^cfifay 

Although lipman (19^) dkx!s address tlie use of psy 
chc»netnc models of jwedicticKi, dh^tuisis, and in^^nRticm 
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directly, his o|^x5sition to psychometric approaches is evkieni 
in hks discussion of reiding: 

Reading is... the focus of much attetition . . . Criiics accuse 
the schools of not teetclring retui^^ well, and marry schools 
respond by peryir^ greater. . . attention to readit^ ...at 
tf^ e^^xnse of other educational ol^ectives . . . increa^n^ 
tfoi' stress is on mtcHng, tvbUe the tanking fvocesses it was 
supposed to build are nested . . . It may set^ stra^ 
that we ur^ the teaching of reasoning to in^jrove children 's 
readir^ and that . . . readir^ be seen in turn e& a means 
to bf^) children Aink, rather than as an end in itsdf . . . 
instructton in the fmicedures of r&tsoning can be be^ftd 
indetf^pir^. . . Ofinldngip. 19). 

it is also a{^»r«it that Upman cbes not adhere to the 
notion of development.'U stages, which are chararteristic of 
Piagetian models. He explains his training a{^>ro6ich as 
folkiws: 

UnU^ "atomistic t^:bit^" which introduces a segmerti 
ofknou4ed^ driOsft^it until U is mastered by the stmknts, 
and tbm mwes on to somedring new, this "organic" 
itf^^romijtoteacMngttmcbesli^btfyoTipbilosfpl^am 

in the be^nir^ and then ^Miy lmUe& a deeper 
ur^erstandir^ of the same concefHs as they r^aie to recur- 
rent motifs (p. 82). 

In his discussitai of the improvement of mi>ral jucfement, 
lipnian states that "ihe net pedagogical effect of stage theory 
is to confu^ and misguide teachers rather than illuminate 
them as to the proper role they may assMtae in moral guid- 
ance <rf their ^udents" (p. 184). 

A general ccxiceixualizsuion of the nature of intelligence 
is offered by Upman from the per^jective of thinking skills 
and their relationship to basic skills. He dracribes the thinking 
process as a "vast and intricate family of activiiies," which 
include mathematical, hisiwical, practical, and poeifcal think 
ing, as wdl as the kinds erf thinking <»ie does during such 
activiUfs as reeling, writing, dancing, playing, and ^>eaking. 
Acx'OKling to lipman, 

ReoiUng and maOmnafics are sometimes caBed the "ixt^ 
ski&i" because they are setid to be abh to untock and to 



reinforce other a^mtuK' skilk But nmdittg and mathe 
maiics are sirnfdy tUK? e^jp^^sswmy of a^nauH? prtH:es!drig; 
performance in thesx.^ areas can he no better tban the think 
ing skiBs that andefiie them. From an eduoMmtiai point 
of vieu^ the imfm^Jement of thinking skiMs is of cn4ciai and 
foundationaiiftipartanceip. l6). 

Thecimlcal Bases Cx>mimrtd 

In a discusskm of Feuerstein's instrumental and Sternberg's 
ctxnponential approaches to the training of intelligence, Stem 
berg (1984) analyzes the diflferenct^ and similarities ctfthe 
underlying theoretical bases. He indicates that they bc^h 
emphasize inft^matiwi proce^ing and the training of intel 
ligent thinking and behaviw and that they bodi peix^^ive intel 
ligence as a dynamic entity, unlike the ^tic feciorial (psy 
chc»netric) mcxiel, which canned capture all that intelli^nce 
is abc^ut. Stembeig, howevw» sees Feuerstein's cxMi^ruct as 
having too many discrete parts, which he says overlap and 
inteiact to proc^ infbrmati(xi. Feuerstein^s thet^ of intel 
ligature is said to be componcntial, while Sternberg's thcxjry 
is t^sed CHi the cx>nc^ of metacompimaitial f^ixmancre. 

The HKire specific ampariscms made by Stembog indicate 
that he perceives his taxc»icHTiy as tightCT, irn^ sucx±Kt. He 
characterizes Feuerstein's cctfi^pMients as retHesentii^ a Imiad 
lan^ (rf functions, ^ile he ccmsiders his metacompor *ential 
structtire to be one that classifies proct^ses acxx:ffding to the 
functiCHis diey serve. St«nb«g -^knowledges Feuerstein's 
use of ncMKX)gnitive elements, siKrh as motivation, while he 
uses none- Thus, the thecaies have different implkiitions for 
the kinds of training that should be used to enhanc:c intel 
ligence performance. 

Stem .erg ( 1^) pen eives his thec^ as cHie that implies 
detailed pnxess training with emphasis on transferability of 
the process trained, siM±i as the cry^lized ability to derive 
meaning of wmls from contc^. Transferability of Feucr 
siein's training kis been more widely qu^iMied in terms 
of the rektivtty of his visial/^xttial symbol ta^ to such areas 
as reading conprehension and oral ml written expressi(»i, 
akhoi^ both theixies s^iow ccxicem genCTalizability as 
well as durability by building in asses^nents for these ix>n 
sidbBtitxis. Finely, Sembeig indicates that gnmp implemen 
taric^ (rf both training premiums would resuk in the loss of 
necesffliy irrirvidualiraticm. Thus, bodi i^ograms mmld be 
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mcffe suitable for a otc cxi cme contact in the ckvekpnriental 
laboiatCMry setting. 

In another discu«i(Ki of understanding and incr^istng intel 
ligm:e, Sternberg ( 1984) cxKnpares Feuer^ein's instixim^tal 
af^rc^h to lifwuan's philosq[*icaI approadi. He indicate 
th^ ereas Feuarstein's {:»x]gi:aii; minimi2x» the need fw 
a knov^edge tese (experiential ted^rcamd), the philosoph- 
ical ai^jToach diaws greatly cm the need a knowledge base. 
Whereas Feuenaein's training af^Hog^h minimizes the wrbal 
load in probl«n serving, Upman*s af^rojKii reli« cm a heavy 
verbal load because the philosq>hi(ki iKQ^:am emphasizes 
class discusatm, (It wtxild seem that lipman's vertial ap- 
proach would have mwe transferability than Feuefstein*s 
visuaJ/spatial proach.) Finally, whereas Feueraein's instra- 
mental af^Hoach is oHisidered more af^ipriate indi- 
viduals with low level abilities, Lipn^'s phibsc^hicai ap- 
proadi is aid to be mcne ^^>r[^r^e ftx* those with higher 
levels of ^iliti^, 

Stembctg, Feuer«ein, and Lipman, prcfKments of three 
different ^^mxi^hes to the developmcaif of intelligence, each 
advocate a thec^ and/cH- fnx^gram of training has bee^ 
widely implemented and indicative of sirx^ ''^:r/ng ^• 
pects— vertal ocMnprdioisicm, viia^^ial p^ nhlem serving, 
and the logk: of discussioa It wcMjld seem that wNere the« 
mixiels (k> not oveifep bin do yield success in re^xmse to 
their specific focus, the most timely instiucticHial [HOgtams 
would seek to adaf^ tte mca p sitive elements from e^rh 
and itf ilizc than when deemed .^^xxifically 5q)prcp1^e fw 
the partk:ular stident. 

ItelatH^ Cmrem 

to Develc^imeittal S^iuiies 

DevelojOTiental pn^rams need to deliver ia^ruction erf the 
utrnt^a integrity in terms erf puipcm*, content, and scx^. Sirch 
programs should jK^ovicte devek^maital/remedial infraction 
to ail individuals s^king po^^ondary ediKaticm who dem- 
cm^me interej^, effort, and pemaence in piHsuing fijith^ 
aiiK:^ic»i and who are in need erf impfovement in any erf the 
IxLsic skills ^eas. This tn^nKtic»i should seek to develq> 
undevelc^ied abiliti^ remediate difficultly in the individual's 
learning prcKt^^es, and assi^ stiuiaits in reptong poon: study 
habits with effective ^iHiy habits. Sudi f»pgram$ sdumld also 
embody a cxHitent that will c^:Hiniize the learning expoience 
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fix the student by asing methods and maier ials that chiUIenge 
arKi pcovdce curiosity and are also in cc^gruence with the 
student's general ability level, 5^>ecific strengths and weak 
nesses, and the pspticular sociocruitural identity. 

Finally, the scx:^ of such pix^nuns should include all as 
pects of instruction tliat cx>ntrUxite to sucxessful study at the 
coUe^ level Emphasis should be placed na only on the 
fiimfanientals erf the basic skills aR*as, but also an a divers<* 
spectnim of Infonnaticm, including that which i:^ cl^sic, CT>n 
temporary, and futuristic Students shQ^\6 be tau^i not only 
to utulerstand and cemente" infinmstion, but also to ques 
ti«i and critfciz^ that which is ^ed and to infer and generate 
new infocmation. 

Ideally, develc^menial prc^sams wixild offer iasimction 
th^ inccspcxatcs a^>ecis df Sternberg's appnmli to vocabu^ 
laiy and ccMnpreheasion development, Feuera^ein's aj^m)ach 
to visual/i^>atial prdblem solvit^, and Upm^n's apfwoach to 
philoscqphical thought and discussfon as an underlying ftame 
wrak the entoncement of intelligence. 

If we are concerned about the Icmg term success of «udcnts 
who prft^^ress through devekpmental studies and, subse 
quently, regulat cmarsc offeringps, then we mua deliver the 
caliber of instructic^i, and allow the student the length of time, 
necessary to surhieve a proficiency level beytwid that required 
^ the ccwe course level Indeed, students who initially eiiroll 
In develcpmental cx^uises ftx: die improvement basic JiJdlls 
are, ultimately, in need of inaructicm tiiat will develop their 
abllit)' to eng£^^ in critical thinking and aeailve j^oblem 
solving that can carry them beyand the basic skills exams 
and beycHui core axjrse levels. 

Develc^n^tal jiudents may also be in nc^ of what ^em 
beig (IS'84) refers to as practiail ci^mpeteru,^— strategics for 
sucres!^! interaction in the tesK+iing/l^uning arena, such 
as apfMrqpriate turn laking duting cla^ distiission cm^ the ap^ 
{Kopriate prioritizatiOT of various assignmems wayti in 
whfch die indr/iduid can succe^'Ailiy manipulate his or her 
abilities or demcaistrate talents in cmter to attain funher de 
velopmtw. 

If we seek to addre^ the whole student, then prc^ams 
should be both interdisciplinary, exemplifying the relativity 
of the basic skills areas to each ^^hcr, and imereonic^ual, 
as coTKreptualizeil in Stembee^'s Iriari hic theory of Intel 
UgetKer whkrh refers to the interna! underlying cognitive 




mtxrhanisms, the extamal envircHimenial a^)ects, and the 
experi^tial backgrounds of the individual. Mwe succinctly, 
accxMxiing to »aiibetg ( 1^), 
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Bejipre any pro-am is odafHed in a school cwriculum, it 
sinmUl meet a s^ of ba^ i^'m^^dsites, suc^ a)mund 
psycbok^kai and education foutuiations; b) socio<tdtur€d 
apfmf^wteness; c) respom^wness to nwtimtional as weB 
as cx^inUit/e fteed^ and d) ti:m eo^^ence oj links l^ween 
ibe tninif^ and m^MX^ beba^^ 11), 

In keeping with the p^am^ers df tesKjiing and learning 
that are embodied in the efficHts of Stembcaig, F^iasein, and 
Lipn^, developmental progiams shcmld also strive to cklivei 
the type of instructim tl^t aio^npasses tc^krs related to the 
services tlwu: many auidliaiy interventicm (Htigrams usually 
aim to ^kJresa While emprfiasiaang the imiMXjvement of intel- 
ligence ihnxigh practice in die ar^ of veibal conprehen^cm, 
visual/^^tial relatkniships, and phik^^hical thoi^^, devel- 
qpmenial fm^nuns would do much to optimise the effec- 
tiven«s and value of curriciUum and instructicm by incor- 
p(xating ccwiteni directed toward audent needs in the areas 
(rf p^sc^ial heakh, self awareness, interpersoml relations, 
career cteveic^ait, perscml finance, ami consunwrism. 

Individuals are better dtk: to ofXimi^ their capaHlitics 
when they feel they can exfstt conuol ovct themselves and 
their envirtHurcnt Ptogtams ctf iKmest inta:tt arKl im€g^ 
can afiic^ to make a sdrKere effint to imbue sttKknts with 
a sens« of self w«th and integi% by ^doiowiedging their 
cultures, phlk^c^ies, and milieus in all thatt the curriculum 
imparts. ^UKients need to pctceive in their educaticHi some 
of the be^ of that whfch is characterfe^ic of themseh^ so 
tliat they can perceive themselves as having a pceitive place 
in the wra-ld, fc^ wiiich the educational sys«em prafesj^rs to 
prepare its student body. 
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POUCYAND POSSraHITIES FOR 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS 



The 1980s teve beai a pCTiod of gieat change in (hit edu- 
agonal (xitlodc. LtMig-aanding policies have been revamped 
aiKl edixsitkxial rdcxm has beoi ccnisidered from many i^er- 
spectives. New precoUege curriculum requirements and new 
admissicxis and placement standards will be the primary fe:- 
tcKS thstt influoice the ^dministiaiicm <rf devek^Mnental pco 
grams. PuWic pcdicy and its capacity to acklress the role of 
InstitutitHis of higher educ^cm, new trends in college cur- 
riculum, and the pcej^iaticm of teadiCTS awi JKimini«rators 
wiU also have significant imp^ txi the fitture directicms of 
poaseoxid^ develt^Mnental programs. Ttencte in the tran- 
sidoo (rf^udctits frcan hi^ school to college will be a critical 
influence on program implemaitaticai. 

A variety of new direcdons in public polfcy have been su^- 
ge^ kx the paoviaon of remaiisttion by all educati<MTaI 
segmems. In Califcrniia, for example, four actions pertaining 
to the remedial education of skill-deficient adults have been 
pn^K^ to die Board of Govemus (rf the Califtsnia Oxn 
mimity College. The intent of the pr(^x>sal is to gaimte 
cohesic»i in remediation policy. Its components are as follows 
(Farlaml 1985): 

1. Thatt die Board of Gcwemors approve a definition of remc 
diaticHi that idaitifies purposes and cour» levels and 
endc»se modificaticsi of ctHirse dasssificatiMis to cre^e 
ccm^s^cy widi the definition. 

2. That the board dirett aaff to ctevelc^ guicklines for (kter 
muWr^ whidi levels (rf insttucticHi in English as a second 
language are equivalent to siandards applied in English 
fiar remedal instruction. 

3. Tim the Board should continue to seek legislation to 
aidhcMize the implementation, funding, and evalisuion 
of OKitriculatitxi. 

4 That areas are identified in which there will be a mapr 
init^lve for esaaWishing fHiblk" poUcy fcM^ the provisicMi 
of remedial instnKiitm and services. 
Additional «iptei^s \m ako been pl^red cm the role of the 
board in policymaking ^idi would eliminate the awarding 
of (kgree aed't for rem^ital courses and 0ve pri<4lty in 
matricul^on funding to colleges dial agtex: to {Mfltidpaie 
in a state evaliBUioni remedial instruction. Considemion 
is also given to nxxiKcalng the Imfsrovement of high school 
fKcpaisttioii, inter^idf^ with sme universities, and delineating 
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re^>nsibiltty with the adult sch(X)ls. 

F(xal fK^ints in policymaking should Ixr influencxHi, to scmie 
extent, fc^ the omcems ejq>r^ed by develt^mcntal educa- 
lews. Recent survey reseaich indicates th^ feiulty and admin- 
istrate:^ within instituti(xis ssrongty identify with many am- 
ccTns about dewlofwnental pro^:ams that would first appear 
to be external concerns. Althoi^ finaiKial ccmcmis and am- 
cems fw [Kt^ram quality, ovmll ciirricular inteipity, and 
prcjper evalusaicMi critCTia represent pcJicy issues for siia:e 
agencies and the gt>veming brajrds of public and private insti- 
tutions, faculty and adminisuators also invest great interest 
in these areas (Qowes 1984a). 

The Role of the Slate hi Policy 

it is essential that sound polici^ pettaining to (kvelopmentai 
educatim be establidied at the s^atQ level, the predcmiinant 
source from wHhich a majwity of po^:secoiidary developmental 
programs rec^hne financial suipoit and gowmanc^. The fol- 
lowing recommendsaicHis cmi the nie of state govOTnments 
m related pdicTmaking have been selected from the litonaaiue 
because they seem the m<M timely, most digressive, or most 
re!^)nsive to the future: 

• States s}K>uld &dlitate the a:»ice|X that the interdepend* 
ence of all levels trf ediK^ticnn is critical and thus "«ek 
to build an oiganizatiomil and operational in&astriKture 
that foyers coc^xrr^(xi, mutual re^xxt, and crc«ive 
tnteracticKi among ediKrsttCHS ami admintstiatcxB dirot^- 
out the system" (American Council cm EducaticHi/Edu- 
tution Commission of the !!^es 19^, p. 29). 

• iimcs idiould hold doctoial granting and research insti- 
tutions, including flagship universities, as eqi^Iy respon 
sible for ^en^hened dcwlc^mental programs because 
"these institutions ha\^ sizeable enn^Uments and, al 
though ih«?ir ptarccniages may be lower, the number of 
i^udents affected amid be higher than in many other 
.«ite institutions of higher education" (Abraham 

p. 4). 

• Slates should rcxjuire that imnd^ed j^ewide assessment 
and placement programs be established and be the .«me 
across all public instituticms t>f higher cHiucaiion {Abra 
ham imil 

• i^es .^)uld authorize funding for devek^imental pro- 



grams that will **ai Igs^ be at a level tx>mmensurate with 
kiwCTKlivision ncm-remedial courses and students'' be- 
cause such programs '*can require comfi^ativeiy greater 
efforts and costs" (Abraham 1988, p. 6). 

• Stat^ shcmld ^litate the inq^ementaticxi of into^^ive 
progiams for high schools, two-year ccJIe^ and four- 
year collc^, such as the Bric^ Program mockl (Rich 
ante and Pbsto- 1989), to bolster the sierras erf high 
schod graduates at risk. 

• States ^ould consickrr the e^ablishment of relatic^hips^ 
wteh (private imlustry and odi^ businesses that may bc^ 
sier flmding of develqpn^ntal programs by enix^ling 
their etnployees in need erf ctevelopmCTtal instnictiixi 
(N^l«y, ^lock, and Mac&^, 1^). At a time ^en 
college enroUmcaits are deoc^ing in many sj^ems, cor 
porsttions iiuy con^^ete kx pros9>ective stiKtents by ofl^- 
tng training and jobs simultaneously. SitK^ technological 
and demognafrflic diange have resulted in few^ prqpared 
Indivkluals, coqxxations will assume the responsibility 
(tf trainir^ inatiy work^ that tfa^ cannot affixd to wa^ 
foi wiiile they {^x^re^ thrc»i^ tiadfti<ml in^uticms 

erf higher ediK:aticxi (Na^ and Hawthorne 1987). 

• States sl^K^d ccHisidar the c^ablis^ment of links amcmg 
postsect^rKkoy insittisiais, develc^nn^tal pnpgrams, 
aiKi oth« institutk^ (e.g., ciHnmunhy centers, adult 
catta:s, and retigicHis gKHif^) in raxter to administer 
OHnmunkatiCHi/iiteracy eciucatic^i more wictely 
(Mailefy, BuUock, and Madden 1^). 

• St2^ ^lould suf^XMt their ii^ltiaitxis' ck\^lopmemal 
{^pg^ams in the ae^i«i of course fcx^ preparation in 
d^pnee and tedinical areas in oidei to meet the nc^eds 
of ^npioyed and ncmemployed individi^ in the nc«i 
traditional age rang^this wcmid help to reverse de- 
dinii^ enrollment (Malloy, Bulkxk, and Madden 1 W), 

• States should s^ stamknte ft^ tl^ involvement of suppoit 
services persc»inel in state ami insdtuticHial decisit^ns 
coiKr^ing admissions standards, a^essmoit, and pl^ 
meau and in gcsneral policies reteed to ^:ademkr assis- 
tance (Illinois Association kff Borsonalized Learning Pro 
grams 1985). 

• ^ates ^ould ^ standards thsu support a>mmunication 
and coc^>erEaion between vocational and developmental 
staff" in their [m>vl^(xi erf sendees that de^^lop the stu^ 
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dents' jdb skills at the cxmimunity college 1^1 (Egbat 
1985). 

Since ^e Im^e^ in hij^r education will ciwiinue to 
shape the luture ccmiext independCTtt hig^iCT ediK^icxi 
(PatiUo and Redmon 1988), state ^>vemraent may also be 
in^rumental in influencing pdicy of the independent insti- 
nitions in respcMise to the un<fcrprefared indent. Possible 
actions lak&i by private in^itittitxis may include the 
ii>llowing: 

• restating the pdicy and philost^y und^girding admis- 
stcHis practices, 

• cMlen^ng r^cml aixi national traditions in admissdois, 

• nv^xidng with publk: and f^vate schoob and state systems 
to ledeflne the ^and^rds ftx moving from high schoc^ 

to cxUlege, and 

• assisting hi^ sdicx)is with eff«ts to prepare stucknts 
fw ccrfl^ level wwk (Ritillo and Redrnwi 1988, p, 4). 

Dc^ite the fe« thstt [wWic policy will inevitably afiect 
ctevelc^oital fspgrams throi^i the processes erf tc|> level 
govmiir^ boarck in ways poceived as bc^ &vOT%ble and 
un&vcxable, in^itittions and (^x^ams in scmie sysiOTi^ find 
satis&ctioft in the separatitxi erf policy and procedure. To the 
extent that procedures can now be dianged in a program 
without necessarily requiring a change in pcdicy, as was pre 
viously the ca^ in niany sysienK, the cofKrqx 
less of a deterrent to the flow of fHOgnam administraticm and 
mtae erf a resmuce fw ^rtKiure. Policy nay make clear the 
need fcs^ meeting «ttain goals and ob^ives or satisfying 
certain requirements within ^ f^rameters- The institution 

prp^nam may thai decick to aisure its ccanirfkiKe by 
ada{:^ng procedure siK:h as involvjTg the regi^mr*s office 
in rec«dteeping (ot the deveiopmaital depamn«it or crea- 
ing a system of due pffoce^ fw ttevek^meiual studms, m, 
its disoetiort ThiK, a baknce bereswn external policy and 
internal jHOcedure can be achieved, hqpiefully to the ultimo 
benefit of tlK>se l^ing served. 

Althcn^h hi^i^cal trmis indicstte tl^ ccMi^il^e elimi- 
nation erf the prcA>lem of umk^p^pared ^mients is impos- 
sible» pqpular r^nion does recognize the pos^t^Hty of min- 
imizing the extent erf the problem. Cejncemed ediK^^exs and 



adminisiiatc^ arc adviwd to cmsider mwe rigcxtms high 
school currknala to reduce the number trf und«|H'q>ared siu 
(tents, beu^ ctatimunicaUcHi t^tweoi hig^ schools and col 
kag^ to aid students* transiticxis, and more carefiiHy imple 
memed remedial and develq>mental prc^rams to incn^se 
the success rate of high ri^ studbnts (Ross and Roe 1986). 
In ctkms to ^ieve a bakmce between equity and «tcx41tmc^, 
IHt:qxments suggest that majcx changes in faculty- kxid fcM^ 
muks and credit hour funding would also do miKrh to ensure 
eqt^ sKxess and quality (Cro^ 1983). The viability of a dcvel 
opmental studies (Hpgiam that is imegcated into the total cur 
rfeulum d the instituticm and that a:»i^ in integnaUng its 
students into the mainstream of its j^udm peculation has 
be&a ccmsictered as arKithc^ res^xmse to the [Mi^i^ires created 
by tite equal access/academic hiancbnis dilemma (Clowes 
and Ci^eamer 1979). 

At the instructicHial level, trends and pressures also indicate 
the need change. Developmental educatcKS need to build 
m their flexibility and adaptability and to strive for pnife^ 
sicmlism. The needs of the nonttiaditicHial stuck^t ^ould 
be given jMic:w1ty regarding prc^jiam focas because program 
^icce» is ccHitingent on the efPectivOTt^ and efficiency erf 
the pro0am*s efkm to ^idress those needs. iUtenticm to pay 
firaskHialism is alio critkal because the imp«tante of devel 
(^xi^tal prc^.ams is ftequoitly minimized in compariscms 
with othar acidemic pnjgrams, Professitmalism will enhance 
the ac^ctemi . achievements of students and di^^l mis 
eoncefHicms. 

Tfainingfor 

Admlntomofs and Faculty 

In^iravements in the prtxfessionalism of teachers and admin 
tetiators erf developmental prog?anks will be given additional 
mc^nanitum by new devek^>ments in gradimte uaining. Sev 
eial doctoral jMograms in deveic^>mental ediK^aiion are now 
offoed at various instHutions across the naik:;i. Most recently, 
attention has beai dirtxted to the expansion and refinement 
<rf thc^ ckxtoial programs in temis of ftxus, GrKit emptosis 
has been placed on the need for strcMiger management ti^ 
ing fcr individimis who will direct ifcvelc^>mental and leimiing 
assistjuice programs (Keimig 1S^3; Maxwell 1^; }. Roueche 
and Baker 1^6). A 1981 survey of learning assi^ance program 
staS members, fcw example, indicates that me of the top three 
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training prii^ies f<x SiKh pefscMinel was management dcvel- 
cpmcnt (Boylan 1^1 ). In a siatanent issued by the National 
CcHincil erf EdiKational C^ppcwtunify A^KxIatitxis, the need 

further devel<^>mcnt <rf management skills (or thc^e who 
direct [Ht^^rams ficNr disadvantaged students was again recc^* 
nixed as a critical fHioriiy in higher ediK^tion (Mitchem 
1986). 

More ^pcdflcally, thwe has been rea^iticm of a need 
for more training in the administraticm of develc^Mnental pro- 
f^ams. Until vcsy ret^tly, cHily two instituticHis in the nation 
had established such gradimte-le^^l training— A{:^»lachtan 
State Unh^ersity in Boone, NcHth Cardiina, and Murray Slate 
University in KentiKfcy. Yet at the same time, over 40,000 pea 
pie were involml in developmental educaticKi and learning 
assi.'^aiKe prpgrams serving £^)proximately 3 millim studertts 
acTMs the United States (Boylan 11^5). 

Recently, Grambling Stote Uniwrsiiy submitted a proposal 
for a doctor of education degree in develcq>mental ediKSition, 
which included the following ^>ecificatiiMis: curriculum and 
instructitMi, ^udent develc^nrrait and p€tstmnel services, 
inj^ructicmal design and technology, and higher education 
admini^^icHi. The Board erf Regents of Louisiana appawed 
the first three areas of ^>ecializatic»i in 1986 bm rejected the 
specializaticMi in adminisiraticMi because erf low interest and 
insufficient ^iilty available to ia^nxt in this area Since then, 
the dedsicHi cm an administrative specializatit^ has been re- 
versed. Due to sub^antial nun^)t^ of af^icants expressing 
interest in the adminisnaive focus, an increase of J^uky with 
expeftise in the adminisar^i«i erf develofHnenial farogiams, 
and ccMiimunicatiim firtMn a>llege sysicnns indicating interest 
in enrolling their middle-manaj^rient perscwinel in the doc- 
toral program if a de^^ce track in admini^^ion became avail- 
able, the prqposal an administrative ?^>eciaIizati<OT was 
finally accx?f«ed. 

The expansion and refinement of related graduate programs 
are also exemplified by Grambling's recx^nt <^tablishment 
irfa visitir^g scholar's pwrc^am designed to bring scwne of the 
nation's leading researchens aiKl practitioners in devek^- 
mt*ntal educsuiiMi to tourh in their ckxtcHal prc^rram, arid by 
the e^ablishmttit of a research in residence jm^gpam to Ixing 
additional individuals inv<4ved in devek^memal ediK:atton 
research to the campus to ase reseaati fkilitic^s and intenaKt 
with (acuity and students Gmmbling has recently set a 



spedaH anangem^t with Hunm QJlege of the City University 
crfNew Ycrfc whereby Kunter will allow faculty mcinbCTS time 

to meet the lesictency and cnh& rcquiremenis of the doc 
tcwal degree. Over a thfx?e year period, 30 Hunter faculty m«n 
bers will paitictpate in the degnee program. Similar arrwge 
marts are also being negotiated with <«her universities O^iner 
1988). 

The dfects trf improved teacher and administrati;^^ pn^ 
sicxialism that shcmld be gen<Mied within develqMntnual 
prog^fan^ as a result of renewed pc^icy, planning, and imple 
mentation anttegies should beccxne evident gradimlly. Tlie 
preparedness edm^cnrs and adminijaratcws <rf develc^ 
mental education can be continiKiusly measured, to some 
ext«it, by the effectiveness oi prt^iams. Ultimately, howevCT, 
program trends will still be affected largely by the nature and 
changes of studm populatioas Student pf^>aredness, as 
measured in terms of tiansiticHis from hi^ schix>l to aillege, 
will remain a primary factor in determining the htture direc 
ticxis of pofaseix>ndary dev^*k^mental prc^ms. 

The Ppcwpcctlve Dcvcli^mental 

Data cm the percentage of freshman enrolled in remedial sub 
jects, recently included in Indkatim of IdtuatiomU Status 
and Trends {VS. Department of EdiK:ati(Hi 1985), indicate 
the importarK« of mcKiitcmng chai^* in this prcrfSle and the 
need to dciermine the reasons ftjr any change as a fimction 
erf the percent^^ erf hi^ school gi^jkiatc^ attending a>lle:^, 
the adequacy of high school preparation, ^udent af^itude, 
stucknt cHiioice of cx>llcge, collie entrance Jtondards, the 
rigtH* irf entry level courses, and the availability of remedial 
courses (Wrigln and Cahafan 1985). Mwe research will aLso 
be neetted to iklineate the tyf^ of saudents vi/ho enter devel 
opmental courses and the curricoilum and instructional mcxles 
best suitcxl to different groups of <«udents, as well as the sue 
cess late of developmental students in degree prc^rams ( Mor 
g3nl9^). 

A rqx>ni erf the Commissi<m <m Minc^ty Participation in 
£diK:ation and the American Ufc, cntiUed One Third of a 
Nakm, predicts that "between 1985 and mim^ty 
wcdcars will make up cwie^third of the rKH additions to the 
US. labor ftnce" and that "by the 2000, almo^ 42 percent 
of all public school <$udefUs will be miiKwily children w (^her 




children in pcn^crty*' (American Council on EdiK^tion/ 
Education Commission of the States 1988, p. 2), Perhaps the.>e 
projections hoJd implications for an even greater increase 
in the diversity of the pro^Mive devekfimenial «^udent pop- 
uiatkMi (the prqected one third mimxity is said to txmsi^ 
mainly df African Americans, Hi^^lcs, and Njai^^ Ameri 
cans). That pci^ulaticHi will consij^^ of many ncmmincMiiy mdi- 
viduals, however, as e^dcnKcd in eamomic forecasts of the 
state of the nation. In an exhaustive analysis of the economic 
perfomiance of cHjr country during the l^Os, PcterscHi ( 1^^7, 
p. 1 0) reemphasizes a cx>ndusion of the 1983 National Com 
missicMi on ExcellerKc in Education: "fix the firfst time in the 
histcHy of our country, the educational skills fw cxie f^er 
aticm will nm surpass, will ntH equal, will na even afproach, 
those of their parents." No doubt this statement holds impli 
c^ations kyr ncMiminorititfs because, to date, mimmty youths 
continue to excwd their parents' educational adiievement 
Icn^els kn the aggregate (see also section 2). 

X 1 some .systems, future changes in the profile of the devel^ 
opmcntai saudent pt^laticMi will, no doubt, be a function 
of rcixmt changes in policy related to efforts to iraprtm: qual 
ity In some castas, the uf^ading of rallege level work will 
affect the number of stiuients enailling in deveU^menfed 
pn^ams. The recent requirement of hi^ier SAT scenes to 
avoid devekpmejital ccxirses will also affect the profile. In 
the llnivt^ity System of Ga^a, for example, lower divisitMi 
math a)urses outsde of the ewe curriciilum have been 
upgradcxi, required SAT saires have been raised, and the long- 
uscxl Basic Skills Exam lias been replac cd by the new College 
Placement Exam, which has higher minimum standards- 
all expatcxi to lead to an increase in the enmllment of devel- 
(^mental j^udentv. These policy changes have been gener 
atcxl, in part, by the Quality Basic Education (QBE) Aa fix 
educational reform, which was initiated in 1983 and has mt 
yet been fully implemented The fin?t high school students 
rc^iuired to mcxH the QBE requiremenLs will gmduate in 1989. 
They will then be feced with new college admi^ion and 
placement j^dards, which will inevitably aeate new profiles 
in ihe devek^metiial pro-am pt^ultfion. 

IronioUly, although instituticms of higher education whos«? 
primaiy mission Is ix^arch, or a cx^mbination of resc^h 
and teachi^ig, an* mof^ likely to be c^pposcd to the exigence 
or expansicKi of devel(^>mCTital prt^ams on their campus 



the Kcevx decline in student enmllment and the raising of 
admisskias Sudanis will pix±«bly create the need for these 
same institutums to establish, expand, or imrMXwe devek^ 
mental prc^^rams. With their low pricxiiy on teaching, the>e 
inslitirticHis tend to be more in danga" of higher ?«udent mti 
tion rates due to mismatches between student a^mjietefKy 
and feculty e^q^ectaticms. In many instances, the more that 
emphasis Ls placed tm rcseaa h, the less the effort fe^rulty place 
on refining pedagc^ic^l skills and the mcxe often beginning 
students lose in the educaticnial process. In cxher instance's, 
stud^ts may be subjea to the common misftntune of having 
an iastitKtor who is the "cream of the cix^'' in research exper 
tise but who teaches above the heads of the cla5». The lit 
erature indicates that af:^oximately CHie third oS iastitutions 

ht^er education thstt do q>erate a devekipmental program 
are instititf imis whose fMimary ml^icm is not teaching. Clearly, 
these institutioas and those that have no learning assistance 
program may need to reassess the value of such programs 
to their future sikx^s. 

The Geneial Prosier ity 
Programs 

A substantial number of institutions that have develc^c*nial 
{X^o^ums have selective rather than open admissicxis policies. 
As mentioned previously, faulty who are involuntarily as 
signed to teach remcxlial/develc^mental cxmrses and thc^^ 
who ganeraWy supqxm the notitm that siKh cx>urses dilute 
the a^rackmic integrity erf the instituticxi c^an often aeate a 
majcx deterrent to the prosperity of the develc^mental fxo 
gram. In some cases, hculty and aaff wIto may ha\^ negative 
attitudes about the value of the prci^jtam may also cTcate dett^ 
rents to oNaining cA)jective and accurate inftxmaticMi cm inter 
nal prt^iam evaluations, Whew significant levels of rcsistancx' 
are ictentified, sdministnaors shouki rej^md to pcxssible rectal 
dtram^e by cxmdiKling sensitivity wofkshc^. 

In apprc»amately 50 percent erf postsecondary in^itutiotis 
cc^diK!tfi^ learning assistance prpj^ams, the ixc^grams are 
separ^ely jointly administered Some pa^»rams, for t^xam 
pie, q>erate as a separate entity, nc« belcsiging to any other 
schtx:il or college any other division on their campus; they 
rqxKt direaly to the Oftice of Academic Affairs, the Office 
frf Sudent Affairs, w some combinati(xi erf offices. Ccxisidering 
issues df recx)gnitic«, relativity <rf cxmiculum, and prosperit>. 



it may be priKlent fw some of these (xo^ams to become 
centralized Academic reo^piititKi and relativity may be &dl* 
itated wiien ctevelofHiiaital fciculty are incwpcMateci iftto a 
standing depaitment or schod, thereby increasing their 
cf^xmunities for ^>ini reseaidi and curriculum devdopmait 

rther experts in their field Pw^nams may also be &i' 
hanced if centralizatiffii (±^ns mcn:e substantial line item 
fiHKling. (The pdmaiy scamres of funding for a majOTiiy of 
programs are unsvmity line items, federal funds, and aca 
demic department fumls.) 

Devekqmiemal Research 

Anothar area fcff future focus is the importatKe erf develop- 
mOTital research, which is currently ^icnowlec^ed by a ma^- 
tty of learning a^i^ance fm)g)(ams, within which staff conduct 
their own researdi. ^opdsin^, howevo:, a substantial num- 
ber of p»x:®nanis ccmdiKi voy little In-house researdi. 
Althot^ the lit^ure provicks r^ittable and ccmtinuous 
sources of research ai a variety of topics and issues gennane 
to teaching and learning fw remedwl/ctevelcpmental pop- 
ubticms, in {npg^ams in ^ich develc^Mnc^cd ixactiticHiers 
are ncx guided by their own researdi there is more nxMn 
fcM* the posdUe deccsiofation erf efiectivmess. Staff ^h^xild 
be oKouraged to conduct their own researdi, and sdmin- 
istra^c^ ^Kxikl {:»t>vide the suj^xxt nec^sar/ for such endea- 
vors. In terms of researdi fw px^gpam evaluaticm, many in^- 
tuti<His iiKlic^c that they assess their program ^fectivaie^ 
on tl^ bisis of a variety erf mc^urc^ iiKluding the frcquoxy 
of student attend^iiKe in ntmmandatory progran^ the re- 
5^xmses given in stiuJoit evali^cms of the program, tc^ 
le\'el admini£^nttiw c^ce asses^ients and fee(ft:x3K:k, and 
students' peifcnmanc^ and persi^enc^ in the {Kognam and 
beytmd the (xt^^ram. 

Future focus should ^Ivisediy, be pl^ured patticulariy cmi 
the grade point average as an imjicatcHr of program eflfective- 
ness. The literature indicates that the grade point average is 
mwe defensible than any cfha measure of prc^ram effec- 
tivOTess. ft is a m<He accurate measiH^ and j^edictw of stu 
ctent pcrficOTiance — even more so tlwi ^aiKbrdized test 
scores (Vines 1988) and studtent perfwmance is the ultiimte 
measure of prc^ram success. (Stancbrdized tests, to some 
extent, measure only perftaimnce cm the test, but tiK gmck 
point aven^ is an indicator perfe^tnarKre a variety of 



taiSks ovCT a suhjtontial span of time.) It shcxiki aUn) be noted 
that, since nummxis jxiogranis arc t:med solely on the objet' 
tive of preparing j^ndents for the ewe cunrtculum (mainly 
freshman cchji^,), sudi programs would do m<xe jasiicx* 
to evaluaticxis of effectiveness by using cx)mparisons of grade 
point average up to and including only the fir« year of 
matriculation. 

There is very liule indication of external program evaluation 
in the literature. Perhaps, in the struggle to achieve a ixilancc 
between equity and exix'llencx% pajgrams at all {x>ints on 
the c^tinuum of &ilure to sucxess would do well to undergo 
evaluaticMi by external agencies. It is likely that external eval- 
uatic^ has not been coasldered frequently in order to pa>ttxt 
the devekpmental department that is often peaeived as a 
"aepchUd" ftxMTi being evaluated as a "stepchild/' The con 
cx;pt of iKxountability, often x'^xiated with evaluatitm, has 
created negative ctwinotations in cxiucation when adminis 
trators and faculty are made to feel responsible for program 
and student outa>mes, which cosily be hampercti by 
uncxmtrollable xiiriables. However, if sound cvaluaticm pr<x e 
dures are identified- -in terms of utility, timeliness, participant 
ownership of data, and cxxst effectiveness -and those prcxe 
dures are used witti c^jectivity, tlien acbninb^tors and prac 
titicmers may enhance* their ability to make inftxmed and 
unbiased deiLsirms ;d>out the impnwement and direttion 
erf developmental pnjgrams the future. TTie option of exter 
nal evaluation will passably be txrst received by potential 
particij^ts when the evaluatw is independent of ftxJeral 
funding offices or boards tliat apply fx>lttical pnrssure in order 
to cibtuin ftjnds, satisfy governing offices, or nKiintain public 
cx>nfidc*ncx. 
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